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WHO'S WHO 


FRANCIS CLEMENT KELLEY, as he signs him- 
self simply in his just-published autobiography, 
The Bishop Jots It Down, is otherwise known as 
the revered Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. A 
sample of the book was given in our columns in 
early March, when we published in advance the 
chapter on Mexican-American dealings. His Excel- 
lency, if we judge by his present article, has abun- 
dant material for another volume of autobiogra- 
phy. ... DAVID IGNATIUS WALSH is the Senior 
Senator from Massachusetts. He has been in public 
life for more than forty years, was Governor of his 
State, and has been United States Senator for 
twenty years. No man in public life bears a more 
honorable or a more respected record. The quality 
of his virile Catholicism is evident from his article 
in which, as Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, he tells of the future admirals. ... DANIEL 
SARGENT, best known as a biographer, poet and 
essayist, but most admired as an honest philosopher 
and observer, has this week returned from a tour 
of Spain. He entered Madrid a few days after its 
recovery. .. . JOHN C. L&CLAIR, of the history 
faculty of the College of the City of New York, is a 
frequent commentator on the international situa- 
tion in serious journals. He syndicates weekly re- 
leases on the spot-news of our times. . . . RICHARD 
E. MULCAHY having had stock-exchange experi- 
ence is now engaged in graduate studies on eco- 
nomics. . . . SEX POETS, such as the six this week, 
form a notable anthology. Not one is unknown to 
our readers or to poets who are not our readers. 
Not one is even a little bit below the first strata of 
modern poets. 
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UNIVERSITY conferences generally make dull 
stories in the newspapers, and this Review, which 
fears dulness as much as the printer’s bill, seldom 
reports on what the learned faculty said to the 
students in the caps and gowns. But Fordham 
University’s recent Conference on the Oriental 
Rites and Liturgies is newsworthy because it was 
the first of its kind in the United States, and be- 
cause any account of it would have to tell of the 
color and fire and pathos that always mark dis- 
cussions of the tragedies and triumphs of the 
Christian East. From the rostrum of the University’s 
beautiful Keating Hall, fifteen priests and laymen, 
nearly all of them with awesome scholastic degrees, 
gave a series of lectures designed to acquaint Latin 
Catholics with their brethren of the Orient—their 
history, their Masses, their various liturgical lan- 
guages, their astonishing customs. The Congress 
began with talks on the ancient Nestorians and 
Monophysites, and covered the centuries all the 
way up to the Eastern Catholics living in the 
United States today. There were three evening ses- 
sions in the Conference and, on the morning of the 
fourth day, a concelebration (three priests, three 
languages) of the Byzantine Liturgy. A letter from 
Cardinal Tisserant, the Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, blessed the 
University affair and told how much the Holy See 
was interested in promoting knowledge and sym- 
pathy with the peoples of the East. 


IN the article on the Annapolis Naval Academy 
that Senator Walsh contributes to this week’s issue 
of AMERICA, he makes the very practical suggestion 
that the time is ripe for the location at the Acad- 
emy of a special Chapel for the Catholic cadets 
who make up so large a proportion of the student 
body there and who would be helped so much in 
the practice of their religion if there were such a 
chapel. The Catholic record in our Navy, both in 
the old and in the new, is something of which we 
can be justly proud. There were some ninety Cath- 
olic Chaplains in the armed forces of the Continen- 
tals. The majority, of course, were on the ships of 
the allies, but some of them followed the forces on 
the shore. Of these, a notable example was the 
Capuchin Father Charles Whelan who was with 
Rochambeau at Yorktown and later was the found- 
ing pastor of Old St. Peter’s, New York, where the 
Catholic part in Washington’s inauguration was 
commemorated last week by the United States 
Catholic Historical Society under the auspices of 
the present pastor of St. Peter’s, Rev. Dr. E. Rob- 
erts Moore. Since President Cleveland appointed 
Father Charles H. Parks as the first Catholic Chap- 
lain in the United States Navy, the work of his suc- 
cessors has won the highest commendation alike 
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from the Navy Department itself and from the 
commanders of the various ships’ companies on 
which these chaplains have served. Archbishop 
Curley has always been very practical and imme- 
diate in whatever he undertakes and Senator 
Walsh’s suggestion very probably will appeal to 
him. 


SERIOUS as is the situation in the coal-mining 
districts due to the fact that the miners have been 
idle for the past six weeks, the gravity of the pres- 
ent crisis becomes daily more acute by the threat 
on the part of certain industries of installing oil- 
burning furnaces to replace the present coal bur- 
ners. The far-reaching consequences of such action 
on the part of industry, particularly public service, 
cannot fail to be realized. As oil burners are self- 
feeding, a great number of men now engaged to 
feed the fires would be swept out of employment. 
The amount of coal used at present would be mate- 
rially reduced, with the consequent shutdown on 
production at the mines. Even at present, with 
the number of men employed, it is estimated that 
most of the miners average but 190 days’ employ- 
ment annually. Any further curtailment in the 
amount of work would create an impossible labor 
situation. Thousands of miners would be forced 
to seek employment in other industries, many of 
whom are not equipped with experience for any 
other kind of work. Thus the danger of large num- 
bers of men ejected from permanent fields of em- 
ployment is at a critical stage. The longer the 
present deadlock in negotiations for settlement 
continues, the more acute becomes the problem 
of permanent unemployment for large groups of 
workers. 


DID Secretary of Commerce Hopkins speak out of 
turn when on February 24 at Des Moines he an- 
nounced a desire on the part of the Administration 
to effect a rapprochement with-business? He has 
not repudiated his remarks made on that occasion, 
but he has since become shy about committing him- 
self further. He has even refused to say whether 
he is still of the same mind. Business was led to 
believe that certain taxes which tended “to freeze” 
the flow of capital would be abolished. But when 
the tax revision came up in Congress, the Adminis- 
tration found it hard to forego completely its pet 
scheme, with the result that business is still dubious 
of the Administration’s sincerity. As a result busi- 
ness uptrend has not been so sharp as predicted. 
Of course, Mr. Hopkins believes that business has 
assumed a defeatist attitude. But that just does not 
make sense. It would be hard to find any man to- 
day, whether banker, capitalist, industrialist, or 











just a worker with a small pot of savings, who 
would not gladly snatch at the chance to make a 
safe and profitable investment. But the same reply 
comes from all sides: “Show me a good, safe invest- 
ment.” It stands to reason that there is something 
wrong when the richest country in the world can- 
not shake off depression. Perhaps prosperity is the 
trump card the Administration is holding for 1940. 


ONE of our correspondents was very much wrought 
up last week because we objected to President 
Roosevelt calling himself head of the nation. We 
are hairsplitters, quibblers, cavilers, says he. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is head of the nation; any school 
child could tell us that. He is head by tradition, 
usage, custom, and just plain common sense, and 
we ought not waste space trying to disprove the 
obvious when there are issues of national im- 
portance to get excited over instead. Our conten- 
tion—that Mr. Roosevelt is chief of one branch of 
government and not boss of all three, and that he 
should not use an un-Constitutional title which 
means that he is the source or focus of all authority 
in this nation—is ridiculous (says our correspon- 
dent), without merit. We thank our correspondent 
and return to the lists. Mr. Roosevelt is not head 
of the nation. By tradition, usage, custom and just 
plain common sense he is Chief Executive—that, 
but no more. There is no more important issue 
before the country today than to prevent any man 
from becoming, or even terming himself, its head, 
the source or channel of all its authority. If grade- 
school children and adult innocents know so little 
about our history, our coordinate branches, the 
Constitution, and the sovereignty of the people that 
they are willing to call any Chief Executive, even 
by exaggerated courtesy, head of this nation, then 
this Review will have to summon a crusade to per- 
suade them that they are citizens and not sub- 
jects. Meanwhile, as we sit up nights meditating 
how to put this particular idea across, our readers 
might take a glance at the interesting little note 
from Mr. Rowe on page 137 of this issue. 


ON the occasion of its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary, Georgetown University, through the 
medium of the college monthly, the Journal, threw 
open a competition for a Sesquicentennial prize 
poem. The prize, by unanimous agreement of three 
judges, was won by J. G. E. Hopkins, a graduate 
of Fordham, and, indeed, former editor of the 
Fordham Monthly. Georgetown was generous in 
making such an award. But it was also just. For 
such things can happen in true Catholic education, 
and a young man, trained in one Catholic college 
can interpret perfectly the spiritual, intellectual 
and cultural ideals for which another Catholic col- 
lege will want to commemorate itself in an anni- 
versary celebration. Mr. Hopkins’ poem is a beauti- 
ful one. It is not a tour de force. It is sincere. You 
cannot find Yale in Harvard, Princeton in Colgate, 
or Michigan State in Texas Christian. But you can 
find Georgetown in Fordham, in Villanova, in 


Notre Dame, in Santa Clara, even in the Ateneo de 
Manila. It is the sameness of certitudes and the 
sure origins thereof in all these Catholic institu- 
tions of learning which make their differences in 
campus practice and college cheers so delightful. 


CATHOLICITY in the Northwest celebrated its 
Centennial in a three day series of events, com- 
memorative of the advent of the Canadian mis- 
sionaries, Fathers F. N. Blanchet and Modeste 
Demers. Twenty-two Archbishops and Bishops, 300 
members of the clergy and thousands of the laity 
attended the opening Mass on May 9 in the Civic 
Auditorium at Portland, Ore. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani celebrated 
the Pontifical Mass at which the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Howard, Archbishop of Portland in Oregon 
preached. The celebration of the second day moved 
across the Columbia river to Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, where the missionaries landed after their long 
trek by land and river. In Vancouver, Bishop White 
of Spokane celebrated the Pontifical Mass and 
Bishop Shaughnessy of Seattle preached. There, 
also, an inspiring pageant recalling the coming of 
the missionaries and entitled the Flotilla of Faith 
was enacted. The third day of the celebration was 
held at St. Paul’s, Oregon, where the first Mass 
was offered in the State of Oregon a century ago. 
Two notable incidents deserve mention. Part of the 
famed Oregon Territory, this is the one section of 
our United States that was never under foreign 
domination. The second incident is certainly sur- 
prising; Oregon City was our second Ecclesiastical 
Province in the United States, preceded only by 
Baltimore. 


THE STORY of sending American surplus wheat 
to the starving people of Spain can now be further 
related. It will be recalled that President Roose- 
velt named a very distinguished committee of 
Americans to collect funds for the purchase of 
wheat from the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration. 3,000,000 bushels were available. The 
purchase was to be effected through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and the shipment and distribution 
in Spain was to be made through the American 
Friends Service Committee. About that time, there 
was tremendous activity on the part of American 
Liberals, humanitarians, leftists and Communist 
controlled Spanish relief agencies. But Barcelona 
surrendered. Catalonia collapsed. Madrid was re- 
covered. All enthusiasm and activities lapsed. Quite 
apparently, the humanitarians were more intent 
on prolonging the Spanish war than in saving the 
lives of the Spanish babies. However, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee uprightly and 
charitably continued its efforts to collect funds. The 
America Spanish Relief Fund cooperated, to a 
small degree but to its full capacity, by contribut- 
ing $5,000. And now, a shipment of 250,000 bushels, 
costing $32,000, is being loaded on the Navemar, 
at Baltimore. We are grateful to those of our 
friends who made this shipment possible. 
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MADRID: 





THE CITY THAT WAS DRUGGED 


Reflections of one who walked through its liberated streets 


DANIEL SARGENT 











IT is one thing to enter a ruined city like ancient 
Rome after it has been taken and sacked by the 
Goths. But this is Madrid. 

It is one thing to enter a ruined city that has not 
been taken like Verdun of yesterday or Oviedo of 
today. But this is Madrid. 

Madrid does not resemble a soldier wounded in 
war. It resembles a drug addict. 

Let us walk through Madrid and see its war- 
scars. In its center stands, white and high, its one 
real skyscraper, the Telephone Building. It was hit 
several hundred times by the shells of the National- 
ists, but it is not a discouraging sight to look at. 
It is still proud. It reminds one merely of a tower 
made of sugar-frosting on a birthday cake, from 
which an impatient child has nipped patches of 
frosting, causing the cake here and there to show 
through, but not so much that the child is sure that 
anyone will notice his theft. 

Let us go to the Toledo gate. There is a river 
here; the Manzanares, which, flowing in front of 
the gate, separated for more than two years the 
Reds within the city from the Nationalists without. 
But the river though swift is narrow, and it did not 
prevent the place from being an area of combat. 
Yet did this combat make the Toledo gate a scene 
of woful destruction? 

Far from it. On the Madrid side of the river it is 
the intactness of the city that is surprising. In a 
semi-circle above the barricades and the torn-up 
street pavements, stand a rank of over-genteel 
eighteenth-century stone statues. They are aloof 
and of noble size, and the war has not disturbed 
them. Some of the most gentlemanly of them have 
lost a hat or a little finger or even a button, and 
one of them, too polite to notice the affront, has a 
coil of telephone wire round his neck; but they all 
preserve a perfect decorum and an air of polite in- 
difference. 

Yes, there is another edge of the city more devas- 
tated by war. There is the northwest corner of it 
where a new and modern and ambitious University 
City was still under construction when the war 
broke out. It was a place where Spain had particu- 
larly tried to be up to date. King Alfonso had 
started the project. The Republic had gone on with 
it. In this most inappropriate place, the fighting 
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had been most savage and most constant. Let us 
walk there. 

I am allowed to pass toward this domain of peace- 
ful learning by a sentinel who at first halts me. 
There are rules against letting people flock to the 
University City, for it is quite possible for those of 
us who are fools—as most of us are—to be blown 
into bits there by picking up unexploded grenades. 
Also, there are dynamite mines on the left of the 
road in the regions occupied by the Reds which 
have not yet been set off. 

How sunny it is! And, yes, how terrible also! 
Here on my right is a crater large enough to swal- 
low a fifty-foot schooner, its masts all standing. 
This crater was made by the Reds when they ex- 
ploded a mine under a laboratory which the Na- 
tionalists had occupied. The effectiveness of the ex- 
plosion is indeed sinister. The laboratory has com- 
pletely disappeared into dust. All that still appears 
in the crater are metal fragments of the most deli- 
cate laboratory apparatus and, even more resistant, 
books, scientific books. I stoop down and with cau- 
tious finger try to turn the rigid, soggy pages. No, 
they don’t turn, but I can read the text: German in 
this book, Spanish in that. But mostly they are 
formulas and equations and cube root signs, eternal 
mathematics. 

Meanwhile a Spanish voice near me breaks out: 
“It wasn’t fair, this crater.” I look up to the crater’s 
edge and see a civilian with an emblem of National- 
ist arrows on his chest, over-conspicuous, and also 
an over-size yellow phalangist badge, huge like a 
third prize in a country horse show. And he keeps 
speaking of we, meaning the Nationalists, and of 
they meaning the Reds. “We, we, we.”—TI’ll bet he 
was a Red. 

The war-wounds of Madrid do not make one 
optimistic about the peacefulness of men, but they 
give the impression that men are still heroic. If one 
doesn’t think too much they can be treated as a 
mere spectacle; and they do not depress the on- 
looker. 

That which does depress the onlooker at Madrid 
is the evidence of wounds from within, of an in- 
terior deterioration. A poison was working in Ma- 
drid. Madrid was a drug-addict which took Com- 
munistic atheism, made in Moscow. These signs do 








not make a spectacle: they nauseate. But let us 
look for them. 

Had we eyes like Dante’s which could see into the 
souls of men, then we could know the real horrors 
of Madrid. As it is, we can see but faint material 
evidences of them. We can see what Madrid did to 
Madrid’s own houses. As in our American cities 
there is usually a drug store to every block, so in 
every Madrid block there is one building at least 
that has been battered and pillaged. In some regions 
whole blocks have been so treated. 

The mob did this, you will say. I suppose so, and 
mobs are blind and do not know what they do. Yet I 
wonder if sometimes there was not something more 
sinister at work than a mob. Take the palace of the 
Duke of Alva which is now an empty facade stand- 
ing in an iris garden. First the works of art were 
taken out of this palace. Good. Then the valuables 
were stolen. Not so good. Then gasoline was poured 
on the building and it was fired. Terrible. Strange 
way for a mob to work. 

Ah, well, why bother about rich men’s palaces? 
Why bother even about poor men’s palaces? Let us 
think about God’s palaces. 

Opposite my hotel in Madrid was a building on 
which was written Piety and Culture. Ruined. Be- 
hind it a church. Ruined, all except its tower which 
still rang out the hours. But I had seen on my way 
into Madrid other churches apparently not in ruin. 
I looked for one. I think it was in the Calle de la 
Santa Cruz that I found a face of a church that 
seemed unscarred. The great door loomed closed, 
but no more forbidding than many a European 
church at lunch hour; but it was not lunch hour. 
I tried the door and it was locked. I knelt down and 
looked under the door. Through the crack I could 
see into the church. There was no church to see 
into. It was sunlight and a pile of bricks. 

The next day I went to Mass. It was the tenth 
day after the liberation of Madrid. By luck I found 
a church. It was a church of which the solid, thick, 
walls were whole. It had served for two years as a 
storehouse, and had now re-become a church. 
Strange, with what insane phobia all religious em- 
blems had been removed from within these solid 
walls! Near me was a box for alms. “Alms,” it said, 
“for Saint ....” The Saint’s name had been (not 
by a mob, but by a careful hand) painted out. 

For nearly three years the churches of Madrid 
have been storehouses or ruins. No Mass. No Mass 
except in utter secrecy in cellars who knows where. 
There were plenty of pious heroic acts which went 
on in Madrid during this period, such as the saving 
of the Blessed Sacrament from desecration, such as 
the hiding away of holy pictures like that of the 
Virgin de la Soledad de la Paloma in a bed’s head 
until the Nationalists should arrive. But publicly 
and officially the city was taking a “cure” of 
atheism. 

And how could this be? There were well over a 
million people in Madrid and only a few thousand 
really wanted the atheism that had been imported 
from Moscow. 

Half of the population at least sympathized with 
the Nationalists. But that half could exert no in- 


fluence. It maintained a secret army known as the 
“fifth column” which even at the end was fifteen 
thousand strong. But it had no voice in the city, and 
could not insist on the opening of the churches. It 
was suspect. It was prisoner. 

Those who should have put an end to the atheism 
were the so-called “liberals,” the several hundred 
thousand Christians who would have been glad to 
see churches opened, but who looked on General 
Franco as a military usurper, which was pardon- 
able, and in order to withstand him accepted the 
atheism of the Communists, which was not. 

Of course these “liberals” were sorely tempted. 
Franco in one of his messages to the Reds, some 
six months before their surrender, mentioned that 
they had nothing to fight for—neither God nor 
country. He was right. They had one great lack, a 
motive force. To remount their spirit there was only 
one emotion they could use: fierce hate. In order 
to use it they had to become Muscovites. It had to 
be derived from the Marxist class hatred which in 
Marxist philosophy must come as the preparation 
for an imaginary golden era. This hatred was a 
drug which could not have its full potency so long 
as altar lights still burned. In order to win the war 
by its help, God, who is Love, had to be banished. 
The “liberals” fell to the temptation. 

What did the “liberals” of Madrid not suffer from 
making themselves slave to this drug of hate? Does 
anyone imagine that even the Socialists of Madrid 
were pleased when the Street of the Love of God in 
Madrid was changed to the Street of Roberto Cas- 
trovido? And how about changing the name of the 
Calle Mayor to Calle Mateo Morral, naming it after 
the anarchist who killed several score bystanders 
by throwing a bomb at the wedding-procession of 
Alfonso XIII. Was Madrid really pleased? Of course 
not. But what could she do? She was paralyzed by 
a drug. 

What can a drug addict do? Give up the drug or 
else deteriorate. Madrid deteriorated. Compare the 
children of Madrid today with those of Burgos. The 
difference is appalling. It is not merely that the 
children of Madrid have had three winters of war. 
They have had three years of Marxist domination 
and brutality. 

Even the language of Madrid deteriorated. When 
the Nationalists arrived in Madrid they were 
greeted by the people of Madrid with almost too- 
flattering effusion. “Why didn’t you come before?” 
But oftentimes these flatterers did not ingratiate 
themselves: rather they shocked. They phrased 
their effusions in a grossness of expression which 
had not formerly belonged to the Spanish language. 
And they were unconscious of their fault. Human 
dignity was disappearing. 

Now the Nationalists have arrived at Madrid. 
Madrid is no longer subjugated to its drug. It passes 
through a period of being haggard after its poison- 
ing. Yet the future is not entirely black. Madrid 
will never again be tempted to take its potions of 
Marxism. And it will not be one of those regions of 
the earth which nurse and idealize and are restless 
for a lost cause. Something was lost perhaps, but 
there was no cause. 
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ANNAPOLIS MIDSHIPMEN 
ARE PROUD OF THEIR FAITH 


And we have cause to be proud of the midshipmen 


DAVID |. WALSH, U.S.S. 














YOUR recent article entitled The Catholic Cadet 
at Stately West Point has prompted requests from 
several persons, including the midshipmen at the 
United States Naval Academy, for me to write 
something about the religious training at Annap- 
olis. 

My attention has been frequently called to the 
character of the opportunities for religious training 
and devotions at the Naval Academy. On one occa- 
sion, two years ago, when I was one of the judges 
at a meeting of the public-speaking society of the 
Academy, to award prizes for the speeches prepared 
and delivered by the midshipmen, this subject came 
to my attention in a special manner. One of the 
midshipmen was enumerating the qualities which 
he and others at the Academy acquired from their 
four years of training, aside from the academic 
studies. He stressed four: to work, to persevere, 
to seek serenity and to revere God. 

I was particularly impressed, not only with his 
courage, but with his pride in publicly announcing 
the last as one of the benefits of his life at the 
Academy. Frankly, I had not expected a public an- 
nouncement of this attribute. Since that time I 
learned that this young man’s statement voiced a 
somewhat general opinion. 

This incident prompted a special inquiry about 
the religious life and the time and attention given 
to religion at the Naval Academy. I discovered that 
the regulations of the Academy with respect to re- 
ligion and attendance at religious services are as 
follows: 

a. Daily except on Sundays the Chaplain will 
conduct prayers in the mess hall, immediately after 
breakfast. 

b. Midshipmen shall attend church services on 
Sundays at the Naval Academy Chapel or at one of 
the regular established churches in the city of An- 
napolis. 

e. Proselyting is forbidden. No midshipman shall 
attempt to persuade another midshipman to join the 
church party of any particular denomination. 


All the 2,312 midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
attend religious services. The midshipmen are per- 
mitted to choose the religious service they desire 
to attend. 246, in formation, attend seven different 
Protestant churches in Annapolis; 1,660 attend the 
religious services at the Chapel on the Academy 
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grounds; and, at the commencement of the school 
year, 406 requested permission to attend St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church in Annapolis. 

The number of midshipmen attending the Chapel 
services is so large that two morning services are 
required, and Sunday School is held at noon. Each 
Friday during the Lenten season, a short afternoon 
service is conducted in the Chapel. This concludes 
on Good Friday. All the above religious activities 
are under the direction of the regular Navy Chap- 
lain whose fine cooperation with the Catholic 
Chaplain, who generously permits the latter to 
share his office, is most commendable. 

At present, the enrolment of Catholics at the 
Naval Academy is 395. Every Sunday morning, the 
Catholic party marches in formation to St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church, which is situated in Annapolis 
about five blocks from the Academy. The Redemp- 
torist Fathers have charge of the church at Annap- 
olis and upon arrival of the midshipmen, five or 
six of the Fathers are available to hear their con- 
fessions. This number of priests gives an opportu- 
nity for frequent Confession and Communion and 
the records show that ninety-three per cent of the 
Catholic midshipmen receive Communion once a 
month. 

The Redemptorist Fathers, under the direction 
of Archbishop Curley of Baltimore, who has eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction over all Catholics at the Acad- 
emy, designate one of their members to act as 
Chaplain and he gives practically all his time to 
the midshipmen, the enlisted men and officers of 
the Catholic Faith. At his own request I am omit- 
ting his name, for his modesty in requesting that no 
commendation be given him for his spiritual serv- 
ices at the Academy is in keeping with his untiring 
efforts to encourage and protect the spiritual life 
of the Catholic midshipmen. 

In addition to attending Mass on Sundays, there 
is an active organization of the Catholic midship- 
men known as the Newman Club. This is a volun- 
tary organization meeting every Sunday evening 
during the recreation period following the evening 
meal, and the attendance on the average is 150. 
Besides a lecturer at the Newman Club meetings 
there is informal discussion. A leader is appointed 
to ask questions and present difficulties. He must 




















prepare his subject matter in advance. The mid- 
shipmen state objections and questions that non- 
Catholics from time to time present to them. 
Through the officers of the Newman Club and the 
Chaplain, pamphlet literature is distributed each 
week. The Chaplain estimates that 5,000 pieces 
have been distributed to the midshipmen since Oc- 
tober. Furthermore, since the commencement of 
this academic year more than a hundred of the 
midshipmen have begun to use the Sunday Missal 
at Mass. 

Very recently, under the auspices of the New- 
man Club a bulletin has been issued by the midship- 
men, known as the Catholic Midshipmen’s Bulletin. 
This bulletin is prepared and published bi-weekly 
by the midshipmen themselves. It is thoroughly 
Catholic in tone and matter. In connection with the 
Bulletin, mention should be made of the fact that 
it was founded and is edited by Midshipman Richard 
Heath of Somerville, Massachusetts. This young 
man writes me in reference to this, as follows: 

It was founded by five or six midshipmen with an 
apostolic and literary urge. Quite a great deal is 
written by staff members though a lot is gleaned 
from their reading in Catholic books and papers. It 
is set up, typed and mimeographed by midshipmen 
during their limited recreation periods, and midship- 
men deliver it to their co-religionists. The cost in- 


volved is borne by the Fathers at St. Mary’s and is 
without expense to the midshipmen. 


It should be noted that the midshipmen’s recrea- 
tion period, other than plebes, is only from 4:30 
P.M. to 6:30 P.M. each day. 

Another impressive and entirely voluntary re- 
ligious act on the part of the midshipmen is attend- 
ance on Sunday afternoons during Lent at the Sta- 
tions of the Cross at St. Mary’s. It is free time at 
the Academy on Sunday afternoon for all midship- 
men except the plebes. Walking along the streets 
of Annapolis during Lent, on Sunday afternoon, 
you will see midshipmen leaving their recreation 
and strolling to St. Mary’s to attend the services. 
The plebes attend in formation, being given special 
permission, as they are not otherwise allowed to 
leave the yard on Sundays. At least 100 midshipmen 
are present every Sunday and sometimes there are 
as many as 200. Youthlike, at examination time the 
number increases. I had the privilege with Senator 
Lonergan, of Connecticut, of being present, un- 
Officially, at these services on two occasions. It is 
superfluous to state that the impression made upon 
both of us was most inspiring. 

An outstanding Catholic event of the year is the 
Midshipmen’s Communion Breakfast on Thanks- 
giving Day. After the High Mass at St. Mary’s 
Church where, as on every Sunday, midshipmen 
serve as altar boys and sing the hymns, all midship- 
men march to a hotel in Annapolis where a Com- 
munion Breakfast is served. At this meeting prac- 
tically every Catholic midshipman is in attendance, 
also all Catholic Naval officers at the Academy. 
Though the principal speaker is usually a Catholic, 
prelate or prominent layman, brief but very sincere 
and impressive speeches are made by at least two 
midshipmen. Either Archbishop Curley or his Aux- 
iliary, Bishop McNamara, is present on these oc- 


casions, for both are devotedly interested in the 
Catholics at the Academy and have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their high opinion of the religious spirit of 
the Catholic midshipmen. 

I have an ambition to see a small but appropriate 
oratory for private devotion built upon the Acad- 
emy grounds, and I hope some day to see this re- 
alized. Aside from obtaining the funds from private 
sources, Congressional permission would be re- 
quired. If an oratory were built, the Chaplain could 
bring the Blessed Sacrament every day to the 
Oratory and give the Catholic midshipmen an op- 
portunity to visit for meditation and prayers. This 
idea first came to my attention when conferring 
last year with some of the first year class (Seniors) 
about the religious arrangement at the institution. 
They stated that the one thing they missed was an 
opportunity between classes and when in the Acad- 
emy yard to make an occasional visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. All express enthusiasm for the present 
arrangements with respect to attendance at St. 
Mary’s and the provisions made for them. 

I cannot close without relating a personal in- 
cident which perhaps will convey additional infor- 
mation with regard to what I have been trying to 
write in commendation of the fine religious spirit 
at the Naval Academy. 

As Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate, I am expected to devote three or four 
days with the Board of Visitors, who visit the Acad- 
emy once a year during the third week in April, for 
the purpose of examination and inspection. This 
Board is composed of five college presidents, five 
members of the Senate and five members of the 
House of Representatives. 

This year in visiting one of the class rooms where 
the boys were dressed in their fatigue uniforms, 
performing some mechanical work, I noticed on the 
neck of one of the boys a chain with a Miraculous 
Medal attached to it. It was fully exposed, though 
not intentionally. After talking briefly with the 
group about their studies, I called this young man 
to one side and asked him what the medal was he 
had around his neck. He promptly and proudly in- 
formed me. I took occasion to commend him for 
the courage, or should I say “spirit,” that prompted 
him in the midst of an environment where five out 
of every six boys were of different faith from his 
own, that he should not hesitate to show his re- 
ligious affiliations. 

Stepping into another classroom, I discovered 
the same situation. A big, husky football player had 
a chain around his neck on which was hung a 
medal. Aside, I spoke to him and asked what it was. 
He replied: “Every Catholic midshipman at the 
Academy wears one of these.” 

I know of no better episode with which to close 
this presentation of the religious life of the mid- 
shipmen at the Academy than by leaving in the 
minds of the readers of AMERICA, this recent in- 
cident which, in a special way, indicates the fine 
type of youth which is preparing at the Naval 
Academy to serve our country in the most impor- 
tant branch of our national defense, the United 
States Navy. 
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LEADING INDUSTRIALISTS 


AGREE WITH THE 


ENCYCLICAL 


Which shows that the Pope knew a lot about economics 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY 











A CLEVER way to condemn a thing is to damn it 
with faint praise. And one of the cleverest ways to 
damn a thing with faint praise is to say that it’s 
great in theory, but it won’t work. Perhaps the 
most common criticism leveled against the great 
social Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, is just this 
little faint-praise damning. Because its logic is so 
cogent and clear, it is rather unusual to find anyone 
—especially a Catholic—arguing directly against 
its principles. But while the average Catholic would 
never question the Holy Father’s philosophy, he 
might not hesitate to ask: “What does the Pope 
know about economics?” 

A simple test of economic principles is to see if 
they square with the daily facts and events of the 
world of commerce. Applied to the Encyclical letter, 
this method shows really quite remarkable results; 
for it is wonderful to see different classes of finan- 
cial experts (however unwittingly) spending hours 
of labor and whole reams of paper doing nothing 
but confirming the Holy Father’s economics. 

For instance, pointing out the defects of the 
modern social order, in 1931 Pope Pius XI said: 

The immense number of propertyless wage-earners 
on the one hand, and the superabundant riches of the 
fortunate few on the other, is an unanswerable 
argument that the earthly goods so abundantly pro- 
duced in this age of industrialism are far from 
rightly distributed and equitably shared among the 
various classes of men. 

Since the day the Pontiff wrote this clear an- 
alysis of the root evil undermining our economic 
life, his words have been confirmed statistically by 
more than one famous research board. Three years 
after the publication of the Encyclical, Brookings 
Institution reported that in 1929—the peak year for 
business—seventy-one per cent of the nation’s 
families had an income below $2,500, estimated as 
a living wage for that time. 

Another confirmation of Pius XI’s statement is 
found in the latest survey, made by the National 
Resources Board, of the distribution of the 1935-36 
national income. They divided the total national in- 
come of $47,680,000,000 into ten equal parts. And 
they found that in the highest income brackets 
one-tenth of the total income, or $4,768,000,000, 
was distributed among only 147,000 families, each 
family averaging about $32,400. On the other hand 
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in the lowest income brackets the same amount of 
money had to be divided among 9,261,000 families, 
each averaging about $515 per year! 

Moreover, it was for this same year, 1936, that 
sixty-one individuals were able to report to the 
treasury department that they belonged to the 
millionaire class, because their net income was 
over the million mark. Fourteen of them had the 
added distinction of filing a return of between two 
and three million; while four others were burdened 
with incomes between three and four million! Just 
the other day the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that fifty-four per cent of the nation’s 
families are living on less than $1,200 a year. 

And did His Holiness dare point out the fatal 
economic results that must flow from such an un- 
balanced condition? He did—and put it down as one 
of the reasons for the modern curse of unemploy- 
ment. He said: “All are aware that a scale of wages 
too low, no less than a scale excessively high, 
causes unemployment.” Taking, then, this point of 
too-low wages—for it seems to be our special prob- 
lem today—can we still approve of our Holy 
Father’s economics? 

In the Brookings Institution’s Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress, all the economics behind these few 
lines is clearly brought out. The Brookings experts, 
like good mechanics, weighed carefully all the pos- 
sible reasons why our industrial machine had 
broken down. Finding all the other theories inade- 
quate, they concluded that the basic cause of the 
disastrous 1929 depression was the mal-distribution 
of wealth: low wages for the masses, high salaries 
and large dividends for the favored few. 

The characteristic of this upper-income money 
is that most of it cannot be spent in a year, and is, 
consequently, put into savings. Savings seek invest- 
ments; investments build bigger factories; which, 
in turn, produce more goods. Now there is nothing 
wrong with savings (indeed Pius XI expressly rec- 
ommends it); and there is nothing wrong with 
producing more goods—nothing wrong, that is, un- 
less the consumer has not the money to buy the 
goods. And this is just our difficulty. Because of 
low wages the masses are not able to buy all the 
goods produced; they are not able even to buy fully 
of the goods they need. This leaves goods on the 





shelf; goods on the shelf stagnates business; busi- 
ness stagnated causes the depression, makes the 
factory idle, and the laborer unemployed. 

Isador Lubin had this clearly in mind, when he 
talked to the government monopoly probe commit- 
tee. He told them the solution of the recession was 
to increase the income of the fifty-four per cent of 
the nation’s families making less than $1,250 a 
year. He suggested that they be given an additional 
$820 each year. Also, Paul Hoffman, Studebaker’s 
president, must have been working on the same 
theory, when he told the University of Chicago’s 
conference of business education that he favored 
high wages for workers for both kindly and selfish 
reasons. Selfish, because the auto industry’s profits 
were dependent upon high annual wages for the 
mass of workers. 

Nor was our Holy Father content merely to point 
out this economic evil of unequal distribution of 
wealth, and then do nothing about it. He boldly 
offers an economic solution, the same one recom- 
mended by Lubin and Hoffman—a living wage for 
the worker. The Pontiff explains what he means by 
a living wage: something more than just enough 
to feed, clothe and shelter the worker and his 
family. For, as he says: “This program (to free 
the worker from his present hand-to-mouth un- 
certainty) cannot, however, be realized unless the 
propertyless wage-earner be placed in such circum- 
stances that by skill and thrift he can acquire a 
certain moderate ownership.” If this is not done, 
he warns us: “Let no one persuade himself that 
the peace and tranquillity of human society can be 
effectively defended against the forces of revolu- 
tion!” 

This same strong argument for wide-spread 
ownership of property is the theme of a recent 
article by Percy Wilson in the magazine Real Es- 
tate. The article is replete with statistics and his- 
torical examples showing that the most stable 
countries are those that have the greatest percent- 
age of distributed ownership. In Russia, for in- 
stance, before the revolution less than one per cent 
of the people owned any land. The author con- 
cluded: “To the extent to which we can continue to 
convert our city dwellers to home owners, internal 
revolution is blocked.” And M. L. Joslyn, president 
of the Joslyn Manufacturing and Supply Company, 
told the Senate Profit Sharing Committee last De- 
cember that “any real partnership between capital 
and labor can be based only on the laborer first be- 
coming a capitalist himself.” 

The partnership between labor and capital al- 
luded to by Mr. Joslyn is the practical plan of 
Pius XI to provide the workman with this owner- 
ship. The Holy Father said: 


In the present state of human society, however, 
we deem it advisable that the wage contract should, 
when possible, be modified somewhat by a contract 
of partnership, as is already being tried in various 
ways to the no small gain both of the wage-earners 
and of the employers. In this way wage-earners are 
made sharers in some sort of ownership, or the 
management, or the profits. 


Though written seven years before the Senate 
investigation of profit sharing held at the close of 


last year, this Encyclical quotation forms a summa 
of all the experiences related, and of all the plans 
there proposed by the labor leaders, college pro- 
fessors and captains of industry. In fact, had the 
chairman of the committee read the Encyclicals, he 
must have thought that the nation’s industrial 
leaders were spending their night in study clubs 
reading the Papal letters. 

During the investigation the shoe manufacturer, 
H. L. Nunn, testified that his company had alloted 
twenty per cent of its gross revenues as wages, at 
the same time expressing exact ideas on the nature 
of the laborer as the Holy Father. Mr. Nunn said 
that three years before, his company had abandoned 
the practice of “treating labor as a commodity.” 
The Pontiff said: “Labor... is not a mere chattel, 
since the human dignity of the working man must 
be recognized in it, and consequently it cannot be 
bought and sold like any piece of merchandise.” 
Moreover, a few weeks later this same social- 
minded Mr. Nunn announced that he was giving 
labor a voice in the management of his business by 
permitting his employes to elect two of the com- 
pany’s seven directors. To let labor say something 
about how the company should be run—called in 
the press dispatch “the boldest suggestion”—wuas 
also recommended to the Senate committee by the 
young Charles P. McCormick, president of McCor- 
mick and Company. He calls his plan “multiple 
management” and says that it has worked success- 
fully in his company for six years. 

When put into practice, the profit-sharing plan 
recommended by Pope Pius XI has had a wonderful 
effect upon American business. Here is the testi- 
mony of some of the nation’s leading industrialists: 

It built American Rolling Mills from a plant of 
350 men to a corporation of 15,000. (George M. 
Verity, chairman of American Rolling Mills.) 

Turned an annual loss ranging as high as $2,000,- 
000 into an average annual profit of $1,000,000. 
(Joseph M. Friedlander, treasurer of Jewel Tea Co.) 

Mutually satisfactory and beneficial to manage- 
ment and employes. (W. G. Marshall, treasurer of 
Westinghouse Electric.) 

A means of equalizing the distribution of the na- 
tion’s income. (H. L. Moss, president of American 
Sash and Door Co.) 

Not only good ethics but also good business. 
=< Robert E. Wood, president Sears, Roe- 

uck.) 

Important reason for friendly labor relations for 
fifty years. (Richard R. Deupree, president of 
Procter and Gamble.) 

We could not manufacture today at a profit un- 
less we had the whole-hearted support of our em- 
ployes, so they are getting no more than they are 
entitled to. (W. A. Sheaffer, president of Sheaffer 
Pen Co.) 

When we find labor leaders, economists, govern- 
ment officials, industrialists and journalists testify- 
ing to the soundness of the Pontiff’s economic plans, 
we can be quite certain that our Holy Father was 
a good economist. In fact, if the world’s philosophy 
were as sound as the Pope’s economics, this would 
be a better world, for both capital and labor. 
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CHECK-BOOK DIPLOMACY 
TO WIN BACK SOUTH AMERICA 


Unfriendly influences emphasize a Pan-American problem 


JOHN C. LeCLAIR 














RECENT happenings in Europe in conjunction 
with our failure at the Lima Conference should 
have convinced us of the necessity of deciding on 
a program with reference to the countries of Latin 
America. Our aim must be that of insuring their 
support and cooperation in opposing any attempt 
at extensive penetration of interests and “isms” 
unfriendly to this country within their boundaries. 
The need for this is immediate for, unquestionably, 
we are confronted today with a situation that is 
fraught with considerable danger to both our po- 
litical and commercial positions in this area. Unless 
a positive and constructive policy is initiated, we 
stand, as the Lima Conference should have in- 
dicated even to the most optimistic, to lose out 
completely. 

The logical approach in attempting to win the 
lands to the south to our way of thinking would 
appear to be through the extension of loans and 
credits required by them, and the effecting of such 
agreements as will serve to adjust national econ- 
omies and thus make them independent of the 
present necessity for financial commitments 
abroad. 

There has already been some discussion as to 
what measures can be taken, and a certain amount 
of progress attained in the case of the recent $120,- 
000,000 loan to Brazil; but that is not sufficient. 
What is actually required is a comprehensive pro- 
gram of assistance to such of the South American 
countries as desire to avail themselves thereof. 
This will serve to set up an economic relationship 
on a basis of equality in place of the political dom- 
inance exercised by the United States in these lands 
in the past. By thus counteracting financial influ- 
ences from abroad we will be in a position to estab- 
lish a Pan-American solidarity of mutual political 
and economic interests that should be extremely 
more serviceable under present conditions than the 
hitherto unilateral combination of big brother and 
big stick known as the Monroe Doctrine. Had such 
a course been pursued prior to the Lima Confer- 
ence, it is not at all unlikely that the results might 
have been somewhat different. 

It should not be overlooked that, apart from 
the question of our political prestige in the lands 
‘to the south, our financial and investment interests 
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are tremendous. In addition to the three hundred 
or more millions of dollars of South American gov- 
ernment loans owned by American investors, a 
great part of which have been repudiated or ig- 
nored, we have some $1,466,000,000 invested in 
mining, metallurgical, manufacturing, and other 
properties there. For example, in Chilean industry 
alone we have $484,000,000 invested; in Argentina 
$348,000,000; in Brazil $194,000,000; and in Vene- 
zuela $184,000,000. 

Furthermore, we did more than a $750,000,000 
export-import trade with South America in 1937, 
with a favorable trade balance to ourselves. 1938 
was also a good year for our trade in this area, 
although due to various conditions the total was 
not so great. Along with some $250,000,000 invested 
in ships, docks, and other maritime transportation 
services, we have 25,000 miles of regularly sched- 
uled airways that criss-cross Central and South 
America. Finally, American capital, in addition to 
considerable investments in other fields, supplies 
the light and power for approximately two-thirds 
of the cities and towns from the Caribbean to Cape 
Horn, and also controls the copper, tin, nitrate and 
meat packing industries. 

The general discussion as to methods which this 
country might adopt to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship with the Republics of Latin America has 
embodied suggestions for defensive military alli- 
ances and the direct supplying of war materials 
or the construction of battleships and other craft 
in American yards for the use of the governments 
to the south. However, loans and credits, such as 
those in the case of Brazil, appear to possess better 
possibilities of accomplishing our objectives in that, 
while they should serve to draw these countries 
closer to us, they do not imply any stigma of in- 
equality or attempt at political dominance on our 
part. At the same time, they give the governments 
in question the opportunity to adjust and correct 
economic circumstances which have been respon- 
sible for a closer tie-up with such countries as 
Germany and Italy. 

Much opposition to the plan to build battleships 
or armaments for the Republics of Latin America 
can be expected. As they see it, such a procedure 
would merely serve to increase their economic 




















problems unnecessarily, it being realized that in 
the event of an attack from abroad the United 
States must come to their aid in any case. On the 
other hand, evidence of the advantages of an eco- 
nomic tie-up from the viewpoint of this country 
can be seen in late press reports to the effect that 
Brazil has forbidden the export of cotton to Ger- 
many in return for blocked marks, which has been 
the arrangement in the recent past. 

In general, the agreement with Brazil provides 
for the extension of certain credits to facilitate pay- 
ments to American exporters for merchandise al- 
ready purchased by nationals of the former; as- 
sistance for the financing of future exports to that 
country by American manufacturers and producers 
through banking credits; arrangements for rein- 
forcing the Central Reserve Bank of Brazil with 
$50,000,000 in gold; supplying of technical aid for 
crop diversifications; and the resumption by Brazil 
of payments on its dollar bond indebtedness to 
American bondholders. 

This arrangement with Brazil marks the begin- 
ning of a struggle in Latin America to regain the 
ground lost in recent years to countries such as 
Germany and Italy. That the latter were able to 
make tremendous inroads is shown by trade figures 
which indicate that Germany’s trade with Chile 
was greater than ours in 1936 and 1937; her trade 
with Brazil exceeded that of the United States in 
1937; and reports for 1938 reflect a further loss 
on our part to these countries in the case of Argen- 
tine. This loss of trade, and consequent loss of po- 
litical influence, since Fascist economic influence 
and Fascist propaganda go hand in hand, were 
clearly indicated at the Lima Conference. It is to 
be hoped that the initiation of this new, more posi- 
tive policy has not come too late to stem the tide. 
That it is to be somewhat difficult for us to recover 
the ground lost is particularly evident in the case 
of Argentina, which, as one of the leading coun- 
tries to the south, has always been somewhat re- 
sentful of American influence and the leader of the 
forces in opposition. This is seen in the recent an- 
nouncement by the Argentina Exchange Control 
Office that imports from the United States are to be 
curtailed in order to reduce Argentina’s adverse 
balance of payments to this country. 

The situation with regard to Argentina justifies 
specific analysis in that it is that country which 
must be won over if real progress is to be achieved 
in reestablishing ourselves in this area. European 
countries absorbed about seventy-five per cent of 
Argentina’s exports in 1938, whereas we took only 
eight per cent, her sales to this country falling off 
from the 1937 high of $139,000,000 to $41,000,000. 
This was due to the highly competitive nature of 
Argentina’s basic products and raw materials, 
which has prevented the development of a more 
extensive market in this country, except in such in- 
stances where adverse crops and similar conditions 
have necessitated larger imports on our part of 
grains, meats, hides and wool. 

On the other hand, Argentina took from us in 
1938 nearly eighteen per cent of her import re- 
quirements, constituting for that year our best 


Latin American market. As a result, with an ad- 
verse trade balance with us, which in fact has been 
the situation since the War, with the exception of 
1923, 1935, 1936 and 1937, the Argentine Republic 
has been under considerable pressure to enter into 
trade agreements with European countries which 
take the major part of her exports. 

This trade situation with regard to Argentina is 
to a greater or less degree true in the case of most 
of the Latin American countries. If we consider 
other issues leading to strained relations with this 
country, such as the Mexican oil-lands dispute and 
the question of the importation of Argentine beef, 
and also the general suspicion as to American mo- 
tives and intentions which over a long period of 
time have been allowed to fester into cankerous 
sores of dislike and distrust, we can readily under- 
stand the need for a volte face on our part, to be 
embodied in a definite constructive and practical 
policy of appeasement and economic cooperation. 

An additional difficulty has come into the pic- 
ture within recent weeks in the application of the 
new American penalty duty on German imports 
into this country which, it is estimated, will go 
far toward eliminating German trade as far as 
we are concerned. This is bound to create a greater 
need for Latin American markets on the part of 
Germany, particularly with present demands for 
military reserves of basic foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. We can look, therefore, for a more intensive 
campaign on the part of Germany to secure barter 
agreements with the various Republics to the south. 
In the need on the part of the South American 
Republics to dispose of their great quantities of 
basic products which we cannot absorb, we have 
the real crux of the problem. Some method must be 
evolved by which American markets can be opened 
to these commodities from South American coun- 
tries if a complete solution is to be formulated. 

Nevertheless, if we are to succeed in this new 
diplomatic device of check-book politics, certain 
facts must be borne in mind lest we become too 
sanguine as to the advantages of our superior gold 
and exchange position. We must, in the first place, 
be reconciled to the possibility that loans and 
credits extended in the manner described may not 
be repaid, being regarded as so many diplomatic 
bribes, which are precisely what they will be. 
Furthermore, we must be prepared to have some 
of the governments with whom agreements are 
reached seek to profit further from similar arrange- 
ments with the very interests against whom we 
have attempted to guard them and ourselves. The 
very nature of the situation which we now seek 
to combat makes this last inevitable. 

However, no matter how much money is ex- 
pended in thus buying the support of the lands to 
the south, or the number and extent of the conces- 
sions to be made, a realistic understanding of the 
situation and its implications should convince us 
that the cost is comparatively negligible if we can 
accomplish our objectives—the elimination of un- 
friendly influences and “isms” from areas where 
it is vita] that our political position remain unchal- 
lenged. 
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PEACE AND THE POPE 


FOUR times since March 2, the day of his election, 
has Pope Pius XII made peace the theme of his 
utterances. Most emphatically has he demanded 
peace between nations, but most impressively has 
he stressed the necessity of peace within society 
and the peace of conscience of the individual. To 
none of the other problems of the world has he 
referred thus far; for peace is basic to the consid- 
eration and settlement of all other problems, and 
peace must be the single aim and the immediate 
objective. On good authority, it is stated that His 
Holiness is preparing an encyclical on peace, and 
such a document from his head and his heart will 
undoubtedly rank with the great encyclicals of mod- 
ern times. 

Not alone in words but in acts, Pope Pius is en- 
deavoring to promote the conditions that lead to 
peace between nations. During the first week in 
May, he instructed the Papal Nuncios in Germany, 
Italy, Poland and France, and the Papal Delegate 
to Great Britain, to approach the chief officials of 
the respective nations and impress upon them the 
Pope’s ardent desire and prayer for peace, at the 
same time urging them to solve their differences 
through the peaceful means to which they have 
pledged themselves. 

These approaches of the Pope to the Govern- 
ments that talk so recklessly of war were nor- 
mally diplomatic. In plain language, they may be 
regarded as a hint to the nations that His Holi- 
ness is open to suggestions as to the manner in 
which he may be of assistance in maintaining peace. 
Newspaper dispatches from the capitals of the Gov- 
ernments approached gave an absurd, even a fan- 
tastic, report of the Papal intention. His Holiness 
did not offer himself as a mediator. He did not 
call a meeting of the Prime Ministers and Foreign 
Ministers. He did not invite them all to the Vatican 
and promise to place at their disposal the Vatican 
staff. He did not offer that the Secretary of State 
would sit in on these meetings as consultor and 
counselor. He did not agree to preside at the first 
conference. Far too long has His Holiness dealt 
in diplomatic spheres, and far too intelligent is he, 
to chance a rebuff from the secular rulers now 
suffering from a high war-fever. What the Pope 
did and what he succeeded in doing was solely 
this: appeal with all the authority of the most 
powerful spiritual and moral force to those who 
could preserve peace, actually to preserve peace. 

The Governments, as the Pope knew well, were 
not prepared to accept the alleged proposals he 
was misrepresented as making. They had too many 
suspicions and distrusts. But they were all im- 
pressed by his authentic proposals, and every Gov- 
ernment in Europe, outside of the silent Soviet, 
recognized anew in Pius XII the one ruler in Europe 
who sought God’s peace for man without mix- 
ture of selfish motives or material ambitions. 

The Governments of Europe may, eventually, be 
prepared to hearken to Pius. Through him and his 
teaching can be opened the way to peace. 
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EDIT Ok 


A DATE WITH WAR 


IF the Governments of Europe continue to talk to 
one another, and talk long enough, they may avoid 
this war that is always waiting around the next 
corner. They may exhaust themselves with words, 
pacts, agreements, treaties, alliances. They may so 
fatigue themselves with preparing the stage for 
war, that they may be too tired for the murderous 
tragedy. But we cannot regard their war-diplomacy 
as comedy. Someone may speak the unforgivable 
word; someone may blunder into the climactic acci- 
dent. They may find war in the rendezvous they 
prepared. 


MEANWHILE THE 


SINCE April 1, the bituminous coal industry 
in the Appalachian district has been at a stand- 
still, while operators and union representatives 
were at a deadlock over the conference table. 
The industry has been further paralyzed by the 
cessation of operations in all the soft-coal mines 
throughout the country, bringing the number 
of unemployed miners to 450,000. 

The average citizen in our large cities paid 
little attention to the coal situation throughout 
April, for the reason that it had not hit home. 
Usually, John Public remains indifferent to such 
happenings until he is brought face to face with 
the reality through some considerable incon- 
venience which affects him personally. 

When the two privately-owned subways an- 
nounced drastic curtailment of service due to 
a shortage of coal, New Yorkers became aware 
of the fact that the coal mines were not operat- 
ing. The importance and necessity of coal in 
the ordinary life of every individual strap- 
hanger came home like a slap in the face, with 
the added realization that, unless the miners 
return to work in a week’s time, these sub- 
ways will be forced to discontinue all service. 

Meanwhile, the situation became propor- 
tionally grave all over the country. Marked 
curtailment of industry, business and railroad 
service has been effective for some time, with 
the consequent idleness forced on thousands of 
workers. So grave had the situation become 
that President Roosevelt summoned the repre- 
sentatives of workers and operators to the 
White House for a conference. Indications 
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THE GAME OF PEACE 


YET, the Governments profess to be peace-minded. 
In time of peace, according to the old wisdom, they 
prepare for war. Six men tossing about a loaded 
revolver need not be surprised if it shoots, even 
though they have pacific intentions. Governments 
prepared to throw millions of men into immediate 
action grow reckless. Thousands of airplanes get 
restless. Battleships become bored with sham bat- 
tles. Meanwhile, we Americans try to understand 
this war game of Europe. We do not like it. We 
would prefer Europe to play the game of peace, 
squarely. 


MINERS STARVE 


pointed to a demand on the part of the Presi- 
dent that definite terms of agreement be drafted 
within twenty-four hours. But the period 
elapsed without solution other than an as- 
surance from John L. Lewis, United Mine 
Workers’ president, that the miners in all dis- 
tricts west of Ohio were to resume work by 
May 15. 

The question at stake in the present disagree- 
ment is not one of wages and hours. The lead- 
ers of U. M. W. A. are seeking a closed shop 
that would exclude all workers from the soft- 
coal industry except members of the C. I. O. 
affiliate. This move, of course, is directly aimed 
at the A. F. of L. Progressive Miners union. 
Meanwhile, reports from Kentucky, particular- 
ly Harlan County, scene of many fierce labor 
struggles, indicate that the miners forced into 
idleness are facing extreme privations. Last 
minute developments pointed to a settlement 
within a few days, with the “closed shop” clause 
inserted in all new agreements. 

In all instances where the welfare of the coal 
miners has been at stake, our sympathies have 
been with the men who wrest the coal from the 
earth. Any attempt to better the conditions 
under which they live and work meets with 
our approval. If this present disagreement is 
a situation that guarantees the further well- 
being of the workers, then it has our hearty 
endorsement. But if this is but another instance 
of a dispute between rival factions seeking con- 
trol of labor for personal aims, we believe that 
labor should look to its leaders. 





HITLER AND STALIN AGREE? 


MOTORING last summer within the confines of 
one of the great military Powers of Europe, a 
young American had the misfortune to collide with 
an army tank. The tank promptly collapsed, for 
it turned out to be constructed of nothing but ply- 
wood. Happily for the young American, the du- 
thorities were so completely disconcerted by the 
mishap that they contented themselves with warn- 
ing him to quit the spot as quickly as possible and 
“forget it.” But it left with the motorist an impres- 
sion that things are not always what they seem. 

The same observation appears to apply to that 
famous cornerstone of European policy and prop- 
aganda, the irreconcilable enmity between Soviet 
Bolshevism and the Nazi ideology. Hit by the rude 
shock of realism, this bristling enmity turns out to 
be mostly plywood ingeniously decked out to im- 
press the credulous but not to wage war. From 
Berlin, Correspondent Tolischus, of the New York 
Times, quotes Dr. Adolf Halfeld in the Hamburg 
Fremdenblatt, who sees an understanding in process 
of incubation between Herr Hitler and Comrade 
Stalin. “Ideologists,” Dr. Halfeld is quoted, “be their 
name Litvinov or Eden, have been replaced more 
and more by realists.” Explaining that the British 
have been fooled in a belief that they could capture 
a Russian alliance for themselves, he adds: “Al- 
ready many voices are being heard that speak of 
the voluntary isolation of Russian power or even 
of a rapprochement with Germany, advocated by 
Stalin itself.” 

Insofar as the threat of such an alliance is used 
to scare the British, it may also be looked upon 
as a plywood threat. Nevertheless, as Mr. Tolischus 
observes, there is nothing in Russia’s long-stand- 
ing policy to prevent the formation of a new Ger- 
man-Russian non-aggression pact, which would 
bring Hitler and Stalin into harmony in the strictly 
political sphere. Economic cooperation between the 
two countries has long been a matter of principle, 
and will doubtless continue to solidify just as long 
as Hitler will be content with leaving the Ukraine 
alone. They need each other’s produce and gold, 
they are realists and that is all that is required. 
And naturally they are far more dependent upon 
one another than either can possibly be upon Great 
Britain. 

As for Hitler, his silences are quite as significant 
as are any of his declamations, particularly when 
he is silent about matters which formerly swung 
him high into oratory. In his recent utterances, 
der Fihrer has notably refrained from attacks upon 
Soviet Russia. Even when speaking for two or 
three hours on the state of the world he has avoided 
all reference to Soviet Russia and Bolshevism. 

Moscow, on the other hand, ceases to bait Hitler 
and the Fascists in its press. The Moscow papers 
for the past couple of years have been devoted to 
purely domestic affairs. Leftist poetry and cari- 
catures are no longer featured as they were former- 
ly. In their place, space is given to endless narra- 
tives of workers being rewarded with orders and 
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medals, the familiar statistics of production and 
details of Stalin’s third Five-Year plan. 

One thing is certain, Russia in no fashion and 
under no circumstances will hear of going into any 
war on behalf of Great Britain and France unless 
these countries have already begun the fight; and 
any alliance will contain an ironclad agreement to 
that effect. Russia’s condition will not permit her 
to fight except shielded and protected by other more 
powerful nations. But Soviet principles are all di- 
rected to the one aim: to get others to do the 
fighting, while the true Marxian profits by their 
confusion and distress. Communism, scrapped as 
a system at home, retains many of its purest prin- 
ciples when applied to revolutionary policies 
abroad. 

With an army in great measure trained—as of 
old—by German experts; with such close economic 
bonds, Russia would enjoy far greater opportunity 
for “realistic” cooperation in military ventures with 
Germany than in company with the western na- 
tions, while Germany could handle the ideological 
question very much her own way, which will be 
equally “realistic.” Brown Bolshevism and Red Bol- 
shevism combined will present a stiff mixture for 
the rest of the world to consume. In the mean- 
while, the wisest course for America appears to 
be to keep very definitely out of the entire mess. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


OVER the vote of Alfred M. Landon, former Re- 
publican Presidential nominee, the Methodist Unit- 
ing Conference in Kansas City placed Methodism 
on record as asking and claiming “exemption from 
all forms of military preparation or service for all 
coscientious objectors who may be members of the 
Methodist Church.” 

Methodists are considering objection to war “in 
any or all of its manifestations.” Catholics are 
considering the question of conscientious objection 
to a war which would be clearly proved to be un- 
just. In the opinion of some, such would be a war 
of alliance with a nation devoted ex professo to 
the spread of atheism. One type of objection is 
based upon the theory of pacifism; the other upon 
the exigencies of a special type of ethical coopera- 
tion. The fact, however, that both types of objec- 
tion have already become vocal is a clear warning 
as to the difficult task that lies upon each citizen 
in forming his conscience. 

As yet, no satisfactory fashion has been found 
whereby sovereign nations may submit their dis- 
putes to an impartial judge. Such a way cannot 
be found so long as there is absolutely no com- 
mon basis between the nations of religious and ethi- 
cal principle. This leaves to the individual citizen 
the tremendous task of judging as to the justice 
or injustice of any given war. Before he can form 
his final judgment as to obedience or conscientious 
objection, he must first verify and decide upon the 
conditions themselves of such a judgment. Since 
this task cannot be evaded, we should prepare our- 
selves by careful study and constant investigation. 
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THE HOUR COMETH 


BETTER is it “to be afflicted with the people of 
God,” writes Saint Paul (Hebrews, xi, 25), “than 
to have the pleasure of sin.” Exhorting his converts 
in Palestine, Saint Paul recounts in passages of 
rare eloquence the heroic constancy of their an- 
cestors under the Old Law. Some were racked, “and 
others had trial of mockeries and stripes, more- 
over also of bonds and prisons. They were stoned, 
they were cut asunder, they were tempted, they 
were put to death by the sword, they wandered 
about in sheepskins, in goatskins, being in want, 
distressed, afflicted: of whom the world was not 
worthy: wandering in deserts, in mountains, and 
dens, and in the cages of the earth.” (xi, 35-38.) 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, xvi, 23- 
30) we find the source of the Apostle’s eloquence. 
Saint Paul wished to prepare the flock for tribula- 
tion by reminding them of the sufferings borne by 
the saints of the Old Law. In plainer language, Our 
Saviour tells the disciples, and through them all 
who follow Him, that persecution will most cer- 
tainly be their lot. “These things have I spoken to 
you, that you may not be scandalized.” From the 
beginning, suffering has entered the lives of all who 
are determined to be faithful to God, and Our Lord 
warns us not to be “scandalized,”’ or weakened in 
our firm adherence to our Faith, when persecution 
comes. 

At times that persecution will be bitter. “Yea, 
the hour cometh, that whoever killeth you will 
think that he doth a service to God.” Saint Paul 
himself, in the years before his conversion thought 
he was serving God by hounding and harrowing 
Christians. So zealous was he that while he did 
not actually help to stone Saint Stephen to death, 
he incited and approved the Saint’s murderers. 
Since Saint Paul’s time, there have been many who, 
imitating him in his hatred of Catholics, have not 
imitated him in his conversion. They will be with 
us to the end of the world. 

We who by God’s dear love are Catholics, fol- 
low a Crucified Saviour and are members of a 
Church which every age strives to crucify. Every 
day of our lives we sign ourselves with the saving 
Sign of the Cross, and everything that we know 
as “Catholic” sooner or later brings us to the foot 
of the Cross. Have we forgotten that the Cross was 
a gibbet, a sign of shame? It has been made glori- 
ous, it is true, by Our Lord’s Sacrifice, but it always 
and ever connotes humiliation, mortification and 
suffering. 

Why, then, should we be shocked, or weakened 
in our Faith, when God permits persecutors to raise 
their hands against the Church? Why should our 
suffering, or the suffering of those whom we love, 
move us to complain against God? The gates of 
hell shall never prevail against the Church, and as 
for suffering, let us try to remember that it is not 
a sign of God’s displeasure, but of His love. None 
of our race suffered more than Jesus, our Crucified 
Head. None was dearer to the Father than Jesus 
Who was permitted to drink the chalice to the 
bitter dregs. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. The President forwarded 
to Congress his second plan for reorganization of 
Government bureaus and agencies. This second re- 
organization measure proposes, among other things, 
to abolish the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, transfer its functions to the Interior Depart- 
ment; proposes also to terminate the National 
Emergency Council, hand its operations over to the 
White House. Placing the foreign services of the 
Commerce and Agricultural Departments directly 
under the Secretary of State is also envisaged by 
the measure. . . . A series of electrically tran- 
scribed broadcasts over 150 radio stations for the 
purpose of explaining the Administration’s view- 
point and activity was launched by the President. 
Various Administration officials will continue the 
series. . . . Robert Morss Lovett, president of the 
League for Industrial Democracy and a leading 
figure in the American Civil Liberties Union, was 
appointed by President Roosevelt as Government 
secretary for the Virgin Islands. Mr. Lovett has 
been an associate editor of the New Republic for 
many years. .. . Constantine A. Oumansky, chargé 
d’affaires of the Moscow embassy in Washington, 
was named Soviet Ambassador to the United States 
to succeed Alexander A. Troyanovsky. 


WASHINGTON. Amid an unusual display of mili- 
tary forces and ceremonial pomp, General Anas- 
tasio Somoza, President of Nicaragua, was wel- 
comed to Washington. President Roosevelt went to 
Union Station to greet the Nicaraguan, something 
he has not done for any other visiting Chief of 
State. Before the Senate and House, General So- 
moza urged construction of a Nicaraguan canal... . 
The bituminous coal strike spread beyond the Ap- 
palachian area until only 25,000,000 tons of soft 
coal remained above ground in a nation that con- 
sumes one million tons a day. In a telegram to the 
disputing mine owners and C.I.O. leaders, President 
Roosevelt declared the public interest paramount 
and above that of any group, urged an immediate 
agreement. When this effected no result, he called 
the negotiators to the White House, peremptorily 
demanded that they give him a plan to resume 
mine operations without further delay. The C.LO. 
later agreed to call off the strike beyond the Ap- 
palachian area. . . . The dispute between the mine 
owners and the C.I.0. was not about wages, hours 
or working conditions. These issues were satisfac- 
torily settled. The mine owners also agreed to rec- 
ognize the C.I.O. as the exclusive bargaining agency 
for all their employes, irrespective of union affilia- 
tion. The dispute was over John L. Lewis’s insis- 
tence upon either an absolutely closed shop or the 
elimination of a penalty clause which forbade 
miners to strike and operators to declare lockouts 


while the contract was in force. Reason for this in- 
sistence was said to be a desire on the part of John 
L. Lewis to keep any rival labor union from gain- 
ing a foothold in the soft coal field. 


THE CONGRESS. Reversing its economy trend, the 
Senate added $383,484,959 to the House Agricul- 
ture Appropriation Bill, raising the appropriation 
for this measure to $1,218,603,572. Many Senatorial 
exponents of economy aided the huge increase 
through. . . . A Government subsidy for export of 
cotton was at least temporarily defeated when the 
Senate rejected inclusion of a cotton-export sub- 
sidy program in this Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill. . . . The House by a vote of 286 to 41 passed 
the Hobbs Bill, providing for the detention of crim- 
inal aliens who were ordered to be deported but 
whose native countries refused to receive them. . . . 
The Wagner-Rogers Bill to authorize the admission 
of 20,000 German refugee children into the United 
States in the next two years received a favorable 
report from a joint House-Senate immigration com- 
mittee. . . . The Senate Military Affairs Committee 
approved and reported to the Senate a bill to force 
purchase by citizens of United States bonds in time 
of war. . . . The revised Ludlow war referendum 
amendment to the Constitution was supported by 
Senator La Follette before a sub-committee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. This proposed amend- 
ment would take away from Congress, vest in the 
people, the right to declare war except in case of 
invasion of the United States, its possessions, or 
any part of the Western Hemisphere. Senator La 
Follette said the amendment could not hamper any 
President save one who wanted to participate in 
foreign wars. Last year the Ludlow measure failed 
of passage in the House by only eleven votes... . 
In the House, Representative Alexander of Minne- 
sota, a non-Catholic, suggested that all political 
and religious leaders of the country ask Pope Pius 
XII to call a peace conference. . . . The Senate con- 
firmed the nomination of Leon Henderson to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. . . . Repre- 
sentative Ludlow introduced a resolution into the 
House to keep Congress in session until January 2, 
1940, the eve of the next regular session. He de- 
nounced “intemperate, ill-advised, truculent and 
war-promoting speeches” by members of the Ad- 
ministration. . . . Senators from all sections of the 
country reported they were swamped with peace 
pleas from their constituents. . . . Senator Bone 
told the Senate the question of the British war debt 
to the United States must be settled. . . . Repre- 
sentative Sweeney urged Congress and White 
House officials not to give the King and Queen of 
Britain the impression that the United States would 
once more ship abroad an army and money. 
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At Home. Governor A. B. Chandler, of Kentucky, 
declaring the people of Kentucky and the nation 
are “weary” of the C.I.0.-mine-owner controversy, 
announced he would send the National Guard to 
protect miners who want to work if the dispute is 
not settled quickly. . . . The Florida Senate passed 
a bill approved by the House barring Negroes from 
voting in Miami. . . . New Hampshire on April 27 
observed Fast Day, proclaimed 258 years ago as a 
day for prayer and fasting. . . . Georgia ratified the 
Bill of Rights. . . . Louis Waldman accused the 
American Labor Party of “having with eyes abso- 
lutely open allowed Communists to enter in hordes 
and to take the party over section by section.”. . . 
Following the conviction in New York of persons 
connected with the Robinson-Rubens passport 
racket ring, General W. G. Krivitsky, former Rus- 
sian leader, declared the mysterious Donald Rob- 
inson-Rubens was a Latvian named Ewald, that 
this Ewald had worked in the Soviet secret service 
in Moscow before being sent to the United States 
“to organize with the help of the American Com- 
munist party the ring of false passport purveyors.” 
... The annual convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States demanded repeal of the 
Wages and Hours Law, amendment of the National 
Labor Relations Act, substantial decrease in Gov- 
ernment expenditures, revision of Federal tax laws. 


GREAT BRITAIN. In the House of Commons, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain assured Russia she would 
not be asked to fight for the smaller European 
States unless Britain and France were in the field 
first. “If the Soviet Government wished to make 
their own intervention contingent on that of Great 
Britain and France,” the Prime Minister declared, 
“His Majesty’s Government for their part would 
have no objection.”. . . “Considerable hope” of Brit- 
ish Guiana as a settlement for Jewish refugees was 
expressed by Malcolm MacDonald, Secretary for 
Colonies, in the House of Commons... . The Brit- 
ish Government agreed to open talks with the 
United States for bartering American wheat and 
cotton for British rubber and tin. . . . On May 6, 
the King and Queen departed for Canada and the 
United States. . . . If invited, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain revealed he would mediate in the Polish- 
German dispute over Danzig. . . . The House of 
Commons exempted Northern Ireland from the 
Conscription Bill. The Ulster spokesman, Sir Wil- 
liam Allen, bitter over the exemption, shouted: “T 
wonder if this has not been done to satisfy the 
cheers of the Irish in New York.” 


ITALY. Prince Paul, Regent of Jugoslavia, visited 
Rome, conferred with Prime Minister Mussolini, 
King Victor Emmanuel. . . . Italy built a warship 
for Russia, delivered it to the Soviets. ... A stream 
of German leaders, including Field Marshal Goer- 
ing, Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Colonel General Walther von Brauchitsch, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the German army, poured into 
Italy, some traveling on to Libya. . . . Following 
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conversations between Foreign Minister Galeazzo 
Ciano and German Minister Von Ribbentrop, an- 
nouncement was made that the Rome-Berlin Axis 
would be transformed into a military and political 
alliance. In this new pact, “Italy and Germany are 
resolved to contribute efficaciously to assure peace 
in Europe,” a communiqué asserted. The treaty 
will be known as the Pact of Milan. 


GERMANY. Because of a ban on religious instruc- 
tion in State schools, Count Konrad von Preysing, 
Catholic Bishop of Berlin, in a letter read at all 
Masses, urged Catholic parents to send their chil- 
dren to special classes for religious training. Pro- 
testing against the suppression of the Catholic 
youth organizations in Germany, the letter de- 
clared a German Catholic has practically no oppor- 
tunity to receive religious education. In other coun- 
tries, the Catholic Church is permitted to operate 
its own schools, the Bishop said. 


THE VATICAN. Article twenty-four of the Lateran 
Treaty between the Vatican and Italy binds the 
Holy Father not to intercede in temporal conflicts 
unless invited to do so. Pope Pius XII sounded out 
foreign capitals involved in the present interna- 
tional tension to ascertain if they desired Papal 
mediation. . . . The Holy Father asked that the 
month of May be consecrated to universal prayer 
“especially the prayers of children, beloved of the 
Saviour, to make the peace promised to men of 
good-will, peace in souls troubled by the appeals 
and seductions of false doctrines, and peace among 
nations trembling with incessant anxiety, descend 
from heaven to earth through the hand of the Im- 
maculate Virgin.”. . . The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites considered an inquiry for the beatification of 
Catherine Tekakwitha, an American Mohawk In- 
dian, born in 1656. 


FOOTNOTES. Bolivia sought a barter deal with 
Germany, whereby she would exchange oil from 
fields confiscated from the Standard Oil Company, 
for machinery. . . . The Popular Front Government 
in Chile stopped circulation of publications held to 
be biased against the Government. . . . Japanese 
sky raiders visited Chinese capital, Chungking, 
with a disastrous bombing. . . . The Spanish Em- 
bassy in Paris charged that France has not ful- 
filled the principal clauses of the Jordana-Bérard 
agreement. . . . Soviet Vice Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, Vladimir Potemkin, talked in Warsaw with 
Polish Foreign Minister Josef Beck concerning 
closer Soviet-Polish relations. . . . The Duke of 
Windsor, from Verdun, France, broadcast a world 
appeal for peace, deplored propaganda for war, 
especially the words aggressor and encirclement. 
His appeal was banned from the air in England and 
Canada. ... A plot to overthrow the Government 
in Ecuador was crushed. . . . Albert Lebrun com- 
menced officially his second term as President of 
the French Republic. 
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LUPERCAL 
EDITOR: About your Comment on President 
Roosevelt calling himself the head of the nation 
(April 29). 

When introducing the President at the opening 
of the World’s Fair, the Governor of New York 
referred to Mr. Roosevelt as “our thirty-first ruler,” 
and again he used the expression ruler in his ad- 
dress. 

This is in line with what your Comment raises 
objection to, and I believe it should be made a mat- 
ter of record in your Review. 

How come we hold an election for a President 
and then find ourselves with a ruler? Some man- 
date, eh? 


Washington, D. C. C. E. ROWE 


WAR REFERENDUM 


EDITOR: Clarence W. East, Jr., in his letter (April 
29) on a foreign-war referendum grants that “‘ideal- 
istically the plan is accurate, but further than this 
it is unsound.” Welcoming this blanket endorse- 
ment in the order of ideals, Ludlowites should solve 
the difficulties in the practical order. 

1. Mr. East asks how such a democratic innova- 
tion would “fit into our scheme of republican insti- 
tutions and backgrounds.” In the past, we have 
made such innovations, for example, the direct 
election of Senators. Better democratic changes 
than a military dictatorship! 

2. By putting suffrage on foreign war “into the 
hands of the man on the street” there is the possi- 
bility that “American Christians would be sent to 
defend Godless Russia,” such being the anti-Hitler 
propaganda of today. But granted any Ludlow 
Amendment, then authoritative statements, such 
as the recent fearless declaration of Bishop Duffy, 
on any pro-Russian alliance would be more salu- 
tary to the man in the street and to American 
mothers than to war-coquetting Senators. The anti- 
Hitler propaganda of today can scarcely be greater 
or subtler than the anti-Kaiser propaganda of 1917. 
According to historians of that period, an American 
popular suffrage on war then would have been in 
the negative. So between the vote on war by an 
emotional Congress and that vote by American 
families, supporters of a Ludlow Amendment pre- 
fer the latter as a more individual demand for a 
foreign war. 

3. Mr. East appeals to the wisdom of Congress 
in declaring war in the past. Critical historians are 
not one with him on this sad point. Few defend our 
participation in the World War. Confer the master- 
ly editorial, Again, in the Saturday Evening Post, 
April 22, 1939. The Spanish-American war was 
admittedly begot by yellow journalism. The Mexi- 
can war lacked not the inspiration of the future 


anschluss which brought much of our present 
Southwest into the Union. The war of 1812 was 
perhaps the most justified of all, but not so well- 
advised at that. Professor Tansill of Fordham Uni- 
versity thinks it was unjustified. 

4. Mr. East implies that Congress rather than 
the man in the street represents the intelligentsia 
of the people. That elusive and disputable quality is 
primarily based on common sense. So when it 
comes to dying on foreign soil to save arbitrarily 
designated “democracies,” only to have this coun- 
try called and treated as Uncle Shylock in the end, 
the ordinary American family man will choose the 
intelligentsia of his fellow man in the street. And 
the American mother will, undoubtedly. 

5. “Under a Ludlow amendment Americans 
would be forced to leave their homes and go abroad 
to war because possibly 1,000,000 other men of no 
greater intellectual ability than themselves had 
thought it appropriate.” But today, two men 
numerically can repeat the American tragedy of 
1917-18: a majority of one in the lower and upper 
chambers of Congress! Those two might be, accord- 
ing to their opponents, “rubber stamps.” 

If the vote in a Ludlow popular referendum ap- 
proximated such closeness, no Congress, no Presi- 
dent would dare urge foreign war. 

New York, N. Y. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 


ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA 

EDITOR: In your issue of April 22 a correspon- 
dent, disagreeing with the proof Father Davitt of- 
fers for his stand regarding an alliance with Rus- 
sia, states that “to cooperate with an atheist . . . is 
not the same thing as cooperating in the direct ser- 
vice of atheism,” and seems to conclude that an 
alliance with Russia would not be of itself morally 
wrong. 

But to assist a man who happens to be an atheist 
seems to be entirely different from assisting a gov- 
ernment essentially atheistic. Russia is not a state 
in which those in power happen to be atheists. It is 
a state of itself atheistic, a state containing the 
cause of atheism in its very constitutions. It would 
be impossible to define the Russian Government 
without including atheism. Therefore, on account 
of this essential, and not merely accidental, connec- 
tion between Russia and atheism, it seems that any 
act directly helping the Russia Government is also 
directly helping atheism. 

If this is true, then an alliance with Russia, no 
matter what its ultimate end may be, is illicit. This 
quotation from the Encyclical on Communism is to 
the point: “Communism is intrinsically wrong, and 
no one who would save Christian civilization may 
collaborate with it in any undertaking whatsoever.” 

Los Angeles, Calif. C. J. KAVANAGH, S.J. 
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A VISIT, NOT AD LIMINA, 
TO NUMBER ONE GLENCOE STREET 


MOST REV. FRANCIS C. KELLEY, D.D. 








NEW ZEALAND is all mountains, lakes and green 
valleys. From almost any hill one can catch a 
glimpse of the sea. New Zealand has plenty of rain 
and in consequence also a rich vegetation. One 
would think that a host of landscape gardeners 
had been at work to produce the sights swept into 
view as the car rounds the cliffs on the mountain 
roads. But gardeners had nothing to do with them. 
They were always there. 

What wonder then to find poets in New Zealand! 
A wonder it would be not there to find them. The 
panorama of Wellington from the mountain as we 
climbed down for a visit to the city almost made 
a poet out of me. But Eileen Duggan had lived 
under the shade of that movatain for years; and 
there were other mountains she knew, as well as 
singing rivers. She had been born on a farm down 
near the coast that robs mountains; stealing acres 
from the hills with the floods abetting. And these 
coasts are proud of their sinfulness; for they smile 
innocence at you from away below the roads where 
they lie all green and sheep-dotted. New Zealand 
is beautiful. It stirs the imagination to life. Eileen 
Duggan had to be a poet. She could not help 
it, for she had the fire in potency and New Zea- 
land put it into act. 

The people who built Wellington had imagina- 
tion too, but put it into act in another way. They 
made streets out of what London, all gloom and 
brick, would have called mews, and New York 
alleys. Wellington paid no attention to what they 
really were, openings between houses, and called 
them streets. I saw one. As a street it was a mere 
product of the New Zealand imagination. 

I was walking along with my clerical guide peace- 
fully enough, watching out for the next corner 
which I felt confident would show the sign: Glen- 
coe Street. In the middle of the block he turned in 
between two buildings and nodded at me to fol- 
low. For perhaps fifty feet we squeezed our way 
along in the direction that should have led us into 
two back yards, before we got out into the sun- 
shine. But they were not back yards we found. 
They were gardens. We crossed what looked like 
a suspension bridge, the gardens blooming beneath 
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us. At the end of the bridge we started to climb 
steps which, I thought, since I had not looked up, 
led to a verandah. But they did nothing of the kind. 
They led up the side of a house—pretty far up. 
A landing was there as if the steps had gotten tired 
and wanted to rest awhile before shooting nearer 
toward heaven. My guide was ringing a bell. The 
door opened and we were in Number One Glen- 
coe Street. No quarrel about numbers on that 
street! There was no other number visible to me 
on it. The Duggan sisters had all there was of this 
street of the imagination. Inside we went up more 
steps and entered a cozy room with sunlight 
streaming through the windows. Then Eileen Dug- 
gan came in—all atremble. 

For a short while I wished that I was not a 
bishop from America. New Zealanders put bishops 
from America on a pedestal and I did not feel a 
bit like a statue after climbing all those steps. The 
poet was shaking with the excitement and honor 
of my visit. She called me “Your Lordship” and I 
wished she wouldn’t. But her sister and my clerical 
guide got matters adjusted and the latter told her 
—or I think he did—that I really was a different 
American bishop. He may have explained that I 
was a bishop up in Auckland because I came there 
to represent other distant bishops, but to Welling- 
ton I had come only as one alleged poet visiting a 
real one. “What’s a miter between poets?” That’s 
what I suspected the bad man said. Perhaps not, 
but whatever it was I was glad he said it, for Eileen 
Duggan did not shiver so much when he stopped 
whispering about me. She sat down to chat about 
America. In New Zealand everybody wants to chat 
about America, for America is to the Antipodians 
a land of dreams. 

What made me wonder most about Eileen Dug- 
gan was that she seemed herself to wonder so 
much; but would she be a poet if she did not won- 
der? Why a visitor from the other side of the earth 
—to me? she seemed to be thinking. What had she 
done to bring him over her bridge and up her steps? 
What was this and a lot of that about anyway? 
The Government had made her an Officer of the 
Order of the British Empire, but that could be 

















explained by the fact that England was farther 
away even than America on the other side of the 
earth and was looking for a New Zealander to 
honor. She had only been singing songs about birds 
and things to children, and sometimes to her 
grown-ups. The other verses? Why could not people 
understand that in them she had simply been pray- 
ing out loud? She no longer taught at the Uni- 
versity. She had to be quiet by the doctors’ orders 
and let her sister nurse her. Singing and praying 
out loud was the best way to forget that she could 
not go any more to the mountains. People were 
making a fuss over nothing. And now here was 
this queer bishop from America who writes books, 
come all the way from Auckland to see her. The 
whole thing was unbelievable. Had she not written: 

Shall we let pride lay waste the soul? 

What hope or need have we of pride? 

We are but stumblers in the hinterlands, 

Too few for linking hands. 

Brothers, the wilderness is wide, 

And prophets of a glory fail the goal. 

A voice hither, a voice thither, 

With none to bind. 

Do words matter when songs tatter 

Upon the wind? 

There was once upon a time, perhaps—but that 
was long ago—when a few softly spoken words 
might have mattered just a little. That was before 
she let her eyes rise higher even than Taranaki. 
But I am only guessing and a Yankee has an un- 
deniable right to guess—even about romance. Per- 
haps I read too much—or better too little—into 
one lyric gem of hers: 

The tides run up the Wairau 
That fights against their flow. 


My heart and it together 
Are running salt and snow. 


For though I cannot love you, 
Yet, heavy, deep, and far, 

Your tide of love comes swinging, 
Too swift for me to bar. 


Some thought of you must linger, 
A salt of pain in me, 

For oh what running river 

Can stand against the sea? 

I may be wrong but I think she found a higher 
romance that she knew would outlast every other. 
Here is more than a hint at it: 

And yet my poor Malvolian mind 
Dreams saints its kind 

And, with an insolence, 

Beyond defense 

Chooses its company 

Amongst that chivalry. 


And I who in the flesh would fall 
Am homely with them all. 

So can a linen samite seem 

In the republic of a dream. 


As I chatted with Eileen Duggan, I knew that 
I need not wait for successions of books from her 
pen. Her poetry is the kind that keeps flowing but 
is never in flood. It is a stream that trickles be- 
tween mossy rocks and strolls quietly down through 
green valleys. There never will be much of it; but 
what there is will always be there. It will never be 
easy to find, not only because it is small but be- 


cause it is shrinking and not bold or noisy; the 
kind of stream that one who has seen it will go over 
mountains to see again and to sit down beside it 
on the mossy rock to catch its gentlest murmur. 

Eileen Duggan loves New Zealand. It makes 
small difference to her whether New Zealand loves 
her or not, even knows her or not. She is hidden 
away on that street of the imagination. 

. . . for song’s sake that has no latitude 
And needs no other nation than the heart, 
Though it be written in a script of stars, 
The countrymen of beauty never die. 

In New Zealand rivers run clear, for they are 
born in glaciers and as they flow gather no stain 
from the clean hillsides. Eileen Duggan’s tiny 
stream of true lyric poetry is like the land of her 
birth and living. It comes down from the heights 
by a fair and winding way. But she has, too, some 
songs ail her own, born of ancient and holy things. 
Truth, like the glaciers, holds such streams in its 
heart. Faith and love melt them out and send them 
to us as benedictions. Eileen Duggan’s faith and 
love were warm enough to let loose her tiny stream 
of songs. I am tempted often to wish that it were 
wider and swifter, but somehow I cannot, for I 
know that if I had my wish something better would 
be lost, and I should be very sorry. So should Eileen 
Duggan, for, she said: 

If she had fame or any woman’s story, 

Song might have passed her by. 

Night gives the stars in all their clannish glory, 
But takes away the sky. 


She has had the courage to accept her sacrifice. 


JAMES JOYCE 


JAMES JOYCE has at last exploded on the world 
his long waited-for novel of a million words, and 
the author is already being hailed as the literary 
event of the year, even by those who confess they 
do not in the least understand him. I do not under- 
stand him either in the many excerpts from Finne- 
gans Wake over which I have perused, and am go- 
ing to offer him, with love, the following quatrain: 

I do not understand what you are driving at, 

But understand quite well what you are not; 

And when you understand a man like that, 

You understand a lot. 

If one could feel for a moment that Joyce is 
merely catering to those “layers and layers of non- 
sense” which are buried deep in the thoughts of all 
of us, one would be prepared to like him immensely. 
If one could feel that his undecipherable lingo bore 
even the slightest resemblance to the jabberwocky 
of Lewis Carroll, Finnegans Wake would become 
Finnegans Wonderland, and who would be so un- 
kind as to complain? 

Somebody has said, and it is true, that every 
now and then Joyce says a completely understand- 
able thing, and that ai times it is even worth re- 
membering. How good of him! But what wonder? 
No one can write a million words without saying 
something significant, even brilliant. The human 
mind is incapable of totally divesting itself of its 
substantial greatness. me? A 
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WARDROBE 


My love gave me a king’s robe, 
Mock purple and red; 
My love gave me a white coat, 
A fool’s coat, He said; 
My love gave me a weft crown 
Of thorns for my head. 
Because He is my true love 
He wore them instead. 
SIsTeR M. MADELEVA 


MAKE-UP 


My mother’s face 

Is like a book 

Wherein I mark the place, 

That I may read again, reflect, and look 
For meanings at which print 

Can only hint— 

And yet a face explicit, where no guile 
Of asterisks need annotate her eyes, 
Nor rubric tint 

Italicize 


Her smile. 
ALFRED BARRETT 


VERY LITTLE BOBOLA 
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I know there are many who doubt me, 
But, when with the sleeping I lie, 
Let them say this much about me: 
For love of my Love I would die. 


It seems that a name will not find me, 

For dark is the light in the sky; 

Through nights of the shadows that blind me: 
For love of my Love I would die. 


The coward that seeks me may woo me 
And win me to him with a sigh;— 

In grief for the sins that undo me: 

For love of my Love I would die. 


So silly a going may take me 

As poison from eating a pie; 

Though the glory of martyrs forsake me: 
For love of my Love I would die. 


And if I should go young tomorrow, 
Or old in a far by-and-by, 
Remember, to comfort your sorrow: 
For love of my Love I would die. 


Or if you should come where I’m sleeping 
And stand with a tear in your eye, 
Remember, to comfort your weeping: 
For love of my Love I would die. 
THOMAS BUTLER 


IMAGINATION 


Imagination, O, you golden sting, 

Striding the wildest pathway mid his locks; 
You buzzing glow and such a little thing, 
Plucked while the poet slept and hymned the ox. 
Will you not stab? Snatched into rosy tent 

I see through finger-slit, a captive, calm, 
Solving some problem in Astonishment— 
Planning to blow the walls of this pink palm. 
Hold, for an instant, drop those waxwork chains 
And all concoctions common to your trade; 
Our poet knows he need not rouse the lanes 
Unless Cecilia, by one note, persuade. 


You who rule reason, play not the resigned— 


Back to your hammock in the poet’s mind. 


NATHALIA CRANE 


INNOCENCE 


So fleet she is I have not seen her face. 

Her white feet running on the open highway 
Carry her deftly. I have guessed her grace 
Only when, suddenly, along some byway 

I have surprised her like a startled doe 
Staring upon the secrets of the morning, 

Yet sensitively poised to up and go 

If but the crackling underbrush give warning. 


You will not tame her, world! you will not own her— 


She is a child, but she is wisdom’s child. 

And when, eluded, you elect to stone her, 

Her laughter will deride you, sweet and wild, 
Cascading from the heights where, starry-shod, 
She gaily climbs the sky to home and God. 


Sister Mary St. VIRGINIA 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 


Our Lady is my fear, 
Not my peace,— 

Whose Father guards His dear 
From release. 


Our Lady is my queen, 
Not my mother; 

I gave her at fourteen 
To an Other. 


I gave her as a spouse 
To a Third, 

Who made her womb a house 
For a Word. 


Our Lady is a star, 
Is a well, 

Too deep for me, too far, 
Too terrible. 

But she dashes down the air 
When I lock with Lucifer 
And she hauls me by the hair 

Out of Hell! 


LEONARD FEENEY 
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AGING COMMUNISM 
BETRAYS ITS WEAKNESS 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF Marxism. By Waldemar 

Gurian. Translated by E. F. Peeler. Burns, Oates 

and Washbourne. 7s 6d. 
AN old Irish schoolmaster translated the Latin phrase 
senio confectus by the expressive words: Owld and 
cowld. According to Dr. Gurian, one of the first Catholic 
scholars to treat systematically the history of the Com- 
munist Revolution, Marxism is already owld and cowld. 
Marxism is no longer a match for totalist systems “not 
only because it is old, and because it is therefore pos- 
sible to check how many of its hopes and promises have 
been fulfilled, but also because its picture of the fu- 
ture state of man is more Utopian” than that of the 
totalists. Not the Fascist wrecker, but its own inner 
weakness has betrayed Marxism. 

In a brief historical sketch, Dr. Gurian describes how 
the followers of Marx enjoyed a share in the bourgeois 
state, when Socialism took part in the various nation- 
alist governments. Yet sharing the power brought them 
“no nearer to Socialism as a forceless, equitable order 
of society.” Nor did the alternative to this opportunism, 
exclusive exercise of political power in a state gov- 
erned and constructed by themselves, bring them any 
nearer to that end. On the contrary, it now finds them 
helplessly looking on while the newer totalist forms of 
government glory in being the big boys of the future. 
Communism finds itself delivered to the enemy pre- 
cisely by its own principle of complete surrender to 
the “will of the masses”; rejection of any objective 
standard of right and wrong outside of the politico- 
social order. 

Communism has failed, not because it is opposed to 
capitalism but because it really belongs to the capitalis- 
tic world which it set out to overthrow. “It is utterly 
under the influence of capitalistic ideas.” Thus, aging 
Communism betrays its weakness. 

The deflation of Communist prestige which followed 
the failure of the Popular Front to stage their expected 
demonstrations in favor of the Forty Hour legislation 
last summer in Paris verified Gurian’s remark that 
“Communism has been stripped of its magical attrac- 
tion; its Utopia is regarded no longer as a promise of 
future bliss, but as a propagandist, demagogic justifi- 
cation of a highly questionable present.” Communism 
in Europe has gone cold as well as antiquated. But here 
in America we are still gullible enough to believe in a 
streamlined World of Tomorrow, where everybody will 
enjoy bliss through unlimited mechanization, reckless 
socialization and boundless credit. Even where formal 
Marxism has been abandoned, its effects live on with 
remarkable vitality. The corpse of a movement can still 
breed death. 

Dr. Gurian’s competent and impartial study exposes 
the fallacy that mere anti-Communism or Fascism is 
anything but the most superficial remedy for Marxism; 
just as Marxism contains no effective medicine against 
Fascist totalism. Catholics can learn therefrom that 
we cannot find a remedy for the madness of the age 
shown by Marxist and Fascist alike, which centers all 
human interests and human life in the politico-social 
order, in more political-social constructions, however 
piously they may claim to practise virtue or to protect 
the Christian order. The solution is not to chase around 
the circle, but to step out of it on to the solid rock of 
man’s spiritual nature made effective through spiritual 


principles in political and economic society. 
JOHN LAFARGE 


THE GENIAL 
DOCTOR PHELPS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY WITH LetTTeRS. By William Lyon 

Phelps. Oxford Uniwersity Press. $3.75 
DR. PHELPS, perhaps as much as any American of his 
generation, has had the faculty of making and keeping 
friends, and all these will want to read the intimate 
record of his life, formidable though it is in size, and 
arid and trivial in many a long stretch. The thousands 
of young men whose loyalty Dr. Phelps won during 
forty years of teaching at Yale will gladly take up the 
book; the much greater circle of those literate Ameri- 
cans who came to know Dr. Phelps as a literary critic, 
a friend of the theatre, and columnist-commentator on 
life and the arts will want to know more about his 
attractive personality. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the objective judgments of these many prospective read- 
ers will be a generally favorable one. 

The book is mercilessly too long; it might well have 
been cut by one third without suffering integral loss. 
Its great length and, not infrequently, its tone suggest 
garrulity. (This reviewer hopes that his Yale friends will 
not rise up too violently against him because of this last 
remark.) Apparently during his long life, Dr. Phelps 
has been a most assiduous keeper of journals, and from 
these he introduces the place, day and hour of the most 
inconsequential events of forty, fifty and sixty years 
ago. 

There is also much borrowing from some of the 
author’s earlier volumes and his magazine column, “As 
1 Like It.” The many letters introduced are interesting, 
but have little academic or historical value. In many 
instances, they are “Thank you” letters sent in return 
for some compliment uttered or written by Dr. Phelps, 
an art at which he is an adept. In this connection it may 
be noted that Dr. Phelps seems to have used a definite 
formula in making contacts with famous people. He 
would write one of his charming letters to a literary 
celebrity upon the appearance of a new book or an 
article, or to a stage star upon the interpretation of a 
réle in a new play. This would necessitate a return of 
amenities, which, frequently enough, developed into a 
protracted correspondence or even a lifetime friendship. 

The secret of Dr. Phelps’ success as a teacher and 
critic and friend is that, although he spent his life in 
an institution and in an age, tendencies of which were 
towards mechanization, he himself managed to main- 
tain and live out the humane point of view. One’s con- 
stant impression in reading this volume is that its author 
is a man of broad, liberal and well-rounded out views 
and tastes. He is anything but the arid pedant or the 
narrow specialist. This is not because of any lack of 
peculiar gifts, for early in his career he revealed his 
ability to do distinguished scholarly work in the nar- 
row sense of the term. 

Dr. Phelps is, in the first place, a product of the old 
liberal training given in his day as a student at Yale, 
and now at the end of a long life of experience and ob- 
servation he is still an enthusiastic advocate of that 
training. Nowhere is his humaneness more evident than 
in his views on teaching. Certainly he never failed to 
offer to his students the maxima reverentia of Juvenal. 
He expresses his attitude well when he writes: “Brown- 
ing says, ‘It’s an awkward thing to play with souls’; 
and whenever I enter a classroom filled with young men, 
I think of them not as a class or group, but as a col- 
lection of individual personalities more complex, more 
delicate, more intricate than any machinery.” 

THomas J. LYNAM 
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PRE-NICENE HISTORY 
OF TRINITY DOGMA 


HIsTorY OF THE DOGMA OF THE TRINITY. By Jules 

Lebreton, S8.J., Vol. I. Benziger Bros. $4.50 
LEBRETON’S History of the Dogma of the Trinity, in 
the French original, comprises two volumes, the first 
being an inquiry into the origins of the dogma, and the 
second a study of its history from the time of Saint 
Clement of Rome to that of Saint Irenaeus. This book 
is the late Mr. Algar Thorold’s English version of the 
first volume, translated from the eighth and last edi- 
tion of the French text. 

The present volume is divided into three Books. The 
first gives a survey of the “Hellenic Environment,” in 
which Christianity began, of its popular religious be- 
liefs and philosophic speculations on the Logos and the 
Spirit. The second, entitled the “Jewish Preparation,” 
is an examination of the notions of God, Spirit, Wis- 
dom, Word, Messias, Shekina in the Old Testament and 
in the later Palestinian and Alexandrian Jewish litera- 
ture. The third Book, on the “Christian Revelation,” 
provides an analysis of the doctrines of Father, Son, 
Holy Spirit in the New Testament, and in the beliefs 
of the Apostolic Church. It is by considering all these 
theistic concepts in their historic settings and by com- 
paring their respective meanings that the author in- 
vestigates the origins of the dogma of the Trinity. 

On its first appearance, in 1910, this volume was uni- 
versally esteemed a masterly treatment of its subject. 
Each successive revision of the French text has received 
high praise; and to-day, after a testing of nearly thirty 
years, the work is generally acknowledged to be one 
of the truly great books of the twentieth century. It 
is at once a rich source of information about Greek, 
Roman, Jewish and Christian religion, and the philo- 
sophic concepts and systems of the Hellenic world, a 
model of the historical method of inquiry into the origins 
of Christian dogma and a book highly pleasing to the 
reader. There are celebrated chapters on the theology of 
Philo and his doctrine of the Logos and on the Gospel 
of Saint John. Noteworthy too is the discussion of faith 
in the “Lord Jesus” and of the trinitarian theology of 
Saint Paul. There is cause for rejoicing that the complete 
text of the body of this first volume is given us at last 
in a translation, which, though occasionally less exact, 
is generally of excellent quality. But it is unfortunate 
that there are no Indices of Scriptural texts, of texts 
of Philo, or of Names, corresponding to those in the 
French original, and that the author’s footnotes are 
almost eliminated; that not all his references are given 
and that his longer “Notes” (or Appendices) are short- 
ened, four of them being omitted entirely: namely, Notes 
A, on the “Powers”; F, on 2 Cor 3:17; H, on the “Seven 
Spirits”; K, on 1 John 5:7. And one wonders by what 
“necessity” the translation quotes biblical excerpts from 
the Douay version of the Latin Vulgate, whereas the 
author quotes them, not from the Vulgate, but in the 
original language or in direct translation therefrom. 

May the second volume of Lebreton’s History soon 
appear in English translation, with no omissions; for 
this volume also is a masterly work and has no equal 
as a study of the pre-Nicene history of the Dogma of 
the Trinity. FRANCIS L. SHEERIN, S.J. 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THe MAIN StreaM. By Hilda Morris. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 
THE author of The Long View presents now a second 
American novel—a tale of the farms of the last cen- 
tury which produced the city workers of today. The 
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thesis carried through Miss Morris’ work is that farm 
people are the nation’s great reservoir. From the farms 
have come our professional workers, industrialists, la- 
borers, for there is no real social caste in America, only 
a variety of occupations. “Ladder rungs,” the author 
calls them, and aims to show the futility of class hatred. 
The central figure of the story is Flora Denwood— 
generous, high-spirited, original—and through her filter 
the author’s ideas on life and living. As a farm girl, a 
country school teacher, an actress with a mediocre stock 
company, a wife, and finally an author, Flora is the 
keystone for whatever plot exists. She bridges the gap 
which resulted when her brother and sister left the home 
farm in New York State for life in a new social stratum. 
The Main Stream is one of the many books on the 
present market seeking to glorify the American rural 
scene. Farm life, by contrast with over-population in 
cities, unemployment and muddled economic theories, 
would seem a panacea for many ills. The fact that 
America’s pioneers were men who worked with their 
hands makes for a sudden pride in their now circum- 
scribed descendants. Hilda Morris, in this saga of the 
fortunes of a typical farm family, would offer new hope 
and new horizons to disillusioned moderns through a 
return to the American soil which gave them birth. 
Mary FaByAN WINDEATT 


THE New WESTERN Front. By Stuart Chase. Har- 

court, Brace and Co. $1.50 
“SUPPOSE,” begins the author, “the United States were 
like Europe.” Then, presto, we are not one nation, but 
twenty; each with a proper name and place on the map, 
and each with its own fears and foes and economic in- 
sufficiency. Thus, the plight of a divided Europe is viv- 
idly brought home to us. There follows a rapid review 
of the European scene in jingling journalese; a style 
which, because it easily lends itself to confusion, is well 
suited to the description of disorder and chaos. Filled 
with a variety of interesting information, especially with 
regard to our own economic self-sufficiency, the book is 
punctuated with an occasional unqualified statement, or 
half truth. 

For some of these staternents one knows how to blame 
the omniscience of the journalese, but several are not 
a mere matter of style. To list Portugal as a ninety- 
per-cent-pure dictatorship shows little awareness of cur- 
rent history in Lusitania, and less of Salazar’s states- 
manship. To say that “our neighbor across the Rio 
Grande is at least nearer to political democracy, as we 
know it, than any other Latin-American country today,” 
is to talk like Josephus Daniels. To assert, that, “as to 
Spain, I am more for the Loyalists than I am neutral”; 
is neither consistent with the author’s thesis that we 
keep out of European quarrels, nor in accord with his 
oft repeated warning to “build up sales resistance” to 
propaganda. At last, when the truth about the Loyalists 
has begun to appear even in the newspapers, one is 
inclined to say with the author: “Whenever you hear 
a slogan, duck!” Georce T. EBERLE 


Et GENTILHOMBRE INIGO LOPEZ DE LOYOLA EN 8U 

PaTRIA Y EN Su SIGLo. By Pedro Leturia, S.J. Editorial 

Mosca Hermanos, Montevideo. 
DEAN of the graduate department of ecclesiastical his- 
tory in the Gregorian University, Rome, and editor of 
the Monumenta Historica of the Society of Jesus, Father 
Leturia is, with the possible exception of Pére Dudon, 
the world’s greatest authority on Ignatius Loyola. The 
present work dealing with the first period of the Saint’s 
life is based on a scholarly and exhaustive research into 
all the documents available. 

We are shown Ifiigo in his Basque background and 
in a way that has never been revealed before. Above 
all, the local and literary influences that went to the 
making of the Spiritual Exercises are studied with great 
thoroughness. The fine analysis of the reactions within 
the Loyola home to Ifiigo’s conversion is most reveal- 
ing; as is also the piquant contrast between Luther in 
the solitude of Wartburg and Loyola, during the very 








same months, battling for his soul at Manresa. From 
such a study one comes to realize Loyola’s spiritual 
grandeur and to understand how Lope de Vega could 
sing: “Spain shall not be praised for Pelayo or El 
Cid; but only for Loyola because he has become her 
sun.” JOHN McADAMS 


THe Suppen Rose. By Blanche Mary Kelly. Sheed 

and Ward. $2 
THIS is another book on esthetics, in line with the 
treatment given this subject by such authors as Mari- 
tain, Brémond and Gilby. Dr. Kelly rehandles many of 
the ideas proposed by these authors, but she attempts 
a simpler method of presentation. Her purpose is to 
answer the question “What is art?” in such a way as 
to make herself understood by the average reader. In 
the latter part of the book she gives a brief historical 
survey of art, touching upon the salient features of 
Greek, Byzantine and Medieval art. Those tendencies 
or reactions are selected for special treatment which 
reveal the sources of modern heresies in the realm of 
art. This leads to an analysis and partial condemnation 
of exaggerated realism, sentimentalism, barbarism, and 
futurism. The judgments passed in these instances are 
well substantiated. 

By emphasizing the relation of art to life and to 
religion, and by stressing the more subjective elements 
in her analysis of beauty, the author seeks to avoid the 
philosophical approach to esthetics. However it is ques- 
tionable whether parts of this book are any more within 
the ken of the average man than Maritain’s Art and 
Scholasticism. Perhaps Dr. Kelly complicates the prob- 
lem by endeavoring to describe experiences universal 
among artists in terms of romantic poetic experience. 

P. M. McSoriey 


GARDENS AND Booxs. By Katharine Clemens. Inter- 

national Mark Twain Society. $2 
KATHARINE CLEMENS has had, if not an exciting 
life, a very beautiful and happy one. Born in the golden 
days of the Middle West in the 1870’s and passing the 
first half of her life in an age quite different from our 
own, she presents a very attractive picture of that 
period whose passing we all more or less regret. The 
chapters devoted to her childhood, spent in the Missouri 
countryside, giving as they do, an intimate glimpse into 
American country life at its best, are refreshing. 

Mrs. Clemens writes as a womanly woman and her 
memoirs will be best appreciated by other women. 

J. W. KELLY 


SELF IMPROVEMENT. By Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D. 

Benziger Brothers. $2.50 
THE sub-title of this book shows its practical scope. 
Dr. Allers, who hardly needs a recommendation when 
he writes on characterology or personality, disclaims all 
intention of writing a scientific treatise on self-improve- 
ment. He draws on the experience gained during long 
years of psychiatrical practice and clinical experience. 
His aim is to show people that they can and should 
improve themselves both morally and in their social 
relations, and thus achieve success and happiness. The 
way leads over self-knowledge through scrutiny of our 
motives in acting. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the “obstacles to perfection.” Dr. Allers is rightly 
credited with having christianized Adler’s individual 
Psychology, which all but psychoanalysts will greet as 
an improvement over Freudian motivational monism. 
The “obstacles to perfection” are interpreted in terms 
of revolt, self-assertion and other variations of the same 
motivational base. One cannot deny the extensive réle 
of pride and vanity in our motivational life but it does 
seem that inertia and fear act as effective barriers to 
self-improvement in some lives or, at least, in some 
situations. The findings of investigators like G. W. All- 
port might have been profitably invoked here. 

Dr. Allers’ book deserves great commendation and will 
help many to happiness and success. Huan J. BIHLer 


THEATRE 


SING FOR YOUR SUPPER. If half a dozen numbers 
of Sing For Your Supper were as brilliant and thrilling 
as the ensemble “Papa’s Got a Job,” the Adelphi Theatre, 
which is housing the Federal Theatre’s new revue, would 
be turning away hundreds of ticket-buyers from every 
performance. Even as it is, that feature alone is worth 
the price of a ticket for the whole show. 

Nothing more stirring than the music and dancing of 
this song has been offered us this season. There is a 
heart-shaking quality about it, too. The audiences of the 
new Federal Theatre offering know only too well what 
“Papa” has gone through before the eviction they are 
witnessing, when he and his family and their bits of 
furniture are thrown out on the street together; and 
spectators enter understandingly into the reaction of 
delirious joy that comes with the new job. 

There is another number, different in effect but almost 
as heart-shaking to the imaginative, where we see “Eu- 
rope’s Last Waltz,” with the sinister black figure and its 
skeleton face whirling among the frantic dancers and 
leading them on and on till they fall prostrate. The 
burlesque battle of the two warships, with the admiral 
in charge looking up his instructions in a text book, is 
really amusing, and the scene showing Grover Whalen 
nursing his worn-out feet is also good fooling. 

Naturally, the actors and directors of the company, 
being employes of the Government, feel that they have 
to take something out of someone. They show this mood 
in another interesting number, “Leaning on the Shovel,” 
in which they point out with considerable effect that 
they have built vast numbers of highways, forests and 
bridges all over the country by “leaning on” that shovel. 
With less engaging humor they hurl a few brickbats 
at the “upper classes” and the D. A. R.’s. 

These features are good value for the modest price of 
tickets for Sing For Your Supper. Perhaps it is unrea- 
sonable to ask for more. But the management gives us 
a very long program, and it must be admitted that much 
of the rest of it is uninspired. Evidently the players, 
too, find these numbers dull. They could add new life 
to them if life was there to begin with. They prove this 
in the features which give them a chance to show their 
pep and vim. But they have obviously been over-re- 
hearsed, and they and the rest of the production have 
gone a bit stale. 


MEXICANA. The Republic of Mexico has certainly given 
New York one of the most beautiful and eye-filling pro- 
ductions on this season’s stage. Nothing more lovely of 
their kind than the sets and costumes of the third sec- 
tion could be imagined, and the members of the company 
are young, good to look at, and experts in their presen- 
tation of the national Mexican songs and dances. Two 
of the young singers, Rosita Rios and Tito Coral are a 
delight to eyes and ears as they sing their numbers 
together. So are José Fernandez and Marissa Flores. 

There is a high educational as well as artistic value 
throughout the program—beginning with the showing 
of primitive Mexican music and dancing, and includ- 
ing dances illustrating various dramatic legends and 
bits of folk lore. The Government has given us its best 
in the arts, and there is no question that Vincente Gomez 
is one of the finest guitarists living. 

Two bits of vulgarity blur the good taste of the pro- 
duction. No one will criticize the Mexican “wake,” which 
is not a mourning ceremony in that country, and is 
treated in the revue with casual realism. But the vulgar 
number in which one of the women offers an abdominal 
muscle solo, should be promptly cut out. So should the 
scene of the street vender and his postal cards. Those 
are blemishes on an otherwise impressive and highly 
interesting program. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





HOTEL IMPERIAL. The interest of this film in the 
Great War is almost wholly romantic, and the introduc- 
tion of an espionage theme makes for entertaining melo- 
drama rather than for ideological ax-grinding. A com- 
pact cast reenacts a marginal episode of the conflict in 
which a Galician town is tossed back and fourth by Aus- 
trian and Russian soldiers until the time is cinematically 
ripe for a dashing last-minute rescue. Robert Florey’s 
direction achieves a certain tenseness which invests the 
expected happenings with some interest, but it cannot 
be said that the plot’s strength lies in originality. Cap- 
tured by the Russians after a general Austrian retreat, 
the hero is saved from execution by a helpful innkeeper, 
but he makes the tactical error of falling in love. The 
business of warning his companions of a Russian am- 
bush is complicated by the romance and the gallant 
waitress is saved from being a war sacrifice only by a 
climactic counter-attack. Ray Milland and Isa Miranda 
carry the leads with a satisfactory flourish of patriotic 
abandon interrupted by more idyllic emotions, and Gene 
Lockhart, Reginald Owen, Curt Bois and Rudolph For- 
ster are effective in other important réles. In spite of its 
obliquely grim material, this adult picture is on the 
lighter side in that it is entertainment without inter- 
national implications. (Paramount) 


ROSE OF WASHINGTON SQUARE. Following the well- 
defined pattern of musical melodrama, this film is con- 
sequently thoroughly forgettable as well as excellent 
amusement for the moment. There are songs with a 
minor history attached to each, and the characters fre- 
quently insist on identifying themselves with real per- 
sons living or dead, a fact which neither adds nor de- 
tracts from its general merit. Gregory Ratoff has bent 
his directorial efforts to capitalizing on opportunities for 
obvious pathos while keeping his audience moderately 
happy. The story details the rise and fall of an easy 
money enthusiast and the career of the singer who tries 
to reclaim him. He ends in jail and she in the Follies. 
Involved at second hand in the plot is a blackface singer 
who, theoretically, has no connection with Al Jolson be- 
yond the fact that he plays the réle. The time of the 
action is periodically identified by the introduction of 
such veteran songs as My Man and Mammy, and Alice 
Faye and Tyrone Power are adequate as singer and 
Sing-Singer respectively. The appeal of this piece is adult 
throughout. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY. A slightly seamy side of life is 
nonetheless mirthfully unveiled in this hardboiled com- 
edy, and a gallery of ravens from the racetrack environs 
lends a post-Runyon color to the film. Robert Kent and 
June Lang are featured in a brash, adult tale of a 
bookie’s bankroll which goes through the mail and leads 
its retrievers a hilarious chase. (Universal) 


LUCKY NIGHT. It was not a particularly lucky day for 
the producers when they teamed Robert Taylor and 
Myrna Loy in this dull and tasteless conversation piece, 
because the natural insipidity of the plot will alienate 
all but the most fanatical of their followers. This is the 
first palpable attempt to raise implausibility to a virtue. 
The film is so absurdly motivated that it was necessary 
for even the characters to get intoxicated before they 
could perceive sense in their final decisions. An heiress 
who wants to make her own way joins a penniless young 
man on a series of lucky adventures which ends in a 
whisky wedding. The girl’s father is placated by the 
same brilliant device of getting him drunk. Henry 
O’Neill, Edward Gargan and Douglas Fowley shine in 
lesser réles. This is the nearly perfect example of Holly- 
wood’s studied worst. (MGM) ‘THomMas J. FITzMorRIS 
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EVENTS 


MADRID, Spain, May 1936. . . . A Catholic church is 
burning. A huge throng of Red incendiaries stand glee- 
fully before it. Firemen arrive but the Marxmen pre- 
vent them from attempting to battle the blaze. The 
church is destroyed. The Reds seize priests and religious, 
drag them away... . 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A., Sunday, May 7, 1939. . . . St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church, Lafayette and Prospect Sts., 
is about to celebrate a Solemn High Mass of thanks- 
giving for the re-establishment of peace in Spain. A 
menacing crowd of assorted Reds assembles in front 
of the church, some of them Communists from New 
York who have come over from “the Barcelona of the 
U. S. A.” to break up the service. . . . Catholics are ap- 
proaching, singly and in pairs, to attend the Mass. As 
they walk through the Soviet throng toward the church 
entrance, they are insulted, shoved, manhandled... . 
Inside, the Mass begins, the congregation prays for 
the souls of those who died in the Spanish war. Out- 
side, the Marxist horde sets up a strident clamor, tries 
to disrupt the Divine liturgy. . . . The Red booing can 
be heard a block away. Owners of stores adjoining the 
church commence guarding their doors. ... At length 
the Mass is over, the congregation begins to leave the 
church. As they emerge, the enraged Reds charge them, 
try to tear the clothing off the backs of the Catholic 
men and women... . 


New York. 1939. . . . Four books considered objection- 
able by Jews are suppressed. . . . The Book-of-the-Month 
Club issues a flagrantly anti-Catholic book: “Days of 
Our Years,” by Pierre Van Paassen. ... The WPA Fed- 
eral Theater, using money taken from Catholic taxpay- 
ers, puts on the stage a Loyalist propaganda pageant 
containing, among other things, a vicious caricature 
of the Inquisition. This play, named Adelante, is sched- 
uled to open at the New York World’s Fair on May 15, to 
continue for the duration of the Fair. . . . The Red Mexi- 
can Republic, after expropriating American-owned prop- 
erty, is now staging in New York a play called Mexicana. 
Like Adelante, Mexicana runs a burlesque of the In- 
quisition. . . . Incidentally the Inquisition appears to be 
popping up everywhere during the last few weeks, a 
rather strange phenomenon for an institution that passed 
away hundreds of years ago... . There seems to be a 
widespread plot to dust it off and tie it on to General 
Franco’s coat tails. For this campaign a new propaganda 
word has already been forged. The word is reprisals. 
In the future, punishment of murderers, if it occurs in 
Spain, will be referred to as reprisals. If it takes place 
in any other nation, it will continue to be spoken of as 
legal and necessary defense of society... . 


U. S. A., May 1939. Following the exposure of the Soviet 
domination of the Loyalist regime in Spain, by the 
former Russian General W. G. Krivitsky in the Sutur- 
day Evening Post, the Communists have been trying 
hard to discredit him. Laughing at their efforts, Krivitsky 
in the Baltimore Sun challenges Earl Browder to say 
something in the matter. He says Browder’s own sister 
worked under his direction in the Soviet Secret Service 
in 1936 and 1937. She traveled under the assumed name 
of Gene Montgomery and operated in Holland and Paris, 
he declares. . . . That Krivitsky really was a Soviet 
official is vouched for by the Saturday Evening Post. 
His real name was Ginsberg, but like Trotsky and other 
Reds he adopted a Russian name. The New Masses, 
doubtless inspired by Moscow, is attempting to paint 
him as a non-existent individual. Walter Winchell seems 
to be trying to do the same thing. THE PARADER 














